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OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS, Trafalgar- 


square.—The EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY is 
NOW OPEN.— Admission (from Eight to Seven o’clock) One Shilling. 
‘Catalogues One Shilling. 
JOHN PKESCOTT KNIGHT R.A. Secretary. 


RCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION, 


9, CONDUIT-STREET, REGENT-STREET.—Patron, H.R.B. 
the PRINCE CONSORT.—NOW OPEN.—Admission, One Shilling. 
Lecture for Tuesday Evening, May 22ad, at Eight o’clock, by E. B. 
LAMB, Esq. “‘ Suggestions on Architectural Composition.” 

. FERGUSSON, 
JAS. EDMRSTON,” } Hon. Secs. 


ATENT WOOD or FIBROUS SLAB 

COMPANY, LIMITED.—The OFFICES of this Company are 

REMOVED from No. 15, Wellington-street, North, Strand, to 135, 
FENCHURCH-STREET, London, E.C, 





CONTRACTS. 
OTICE to BUILDERS.—TENDERS are 


required for DEEPENING the CAMBER and CHANNEL, and 
PILING and PLaNKING the sides of the Channel at Priddy’s 
Hard, near Gosport, in the county of Hants, Parties desiring to 
tender for these works must leave their names at the Royal Engi- 
neer’s Office, Gosport, on or before the 24th day of MAY, 1860, and pay 
the sum of half-a-guinea for the bills of quantities, which will be fur- 
nished to each party as soon as prepared. The Secretary of State does 
not bind himself to accept the lowest or any Tender, 
Royal Engineer Office, Portsmouth, 8th May, 1860. 








COMPETITIONS. 
OROUGH of LEEDS. — To 


ARCHITECTS.—The Council of the Borough of Leeds, are 
desirous of receiving on or before the 30th of JUNE next, PLANS 
and ESTIMATES for a CORN EXCHANGE, to be erected on a plot of 
land near to the White Cloth Hall, Leeds A plan of the site, with 
detailed instructions and conditions, may be obtained at the Office of 
Mr. EDWARD FILLITER, C.E. Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Leeds. 
A premium of 1002. will be given for the most approved plan, and of 
50%. for that next approved; both to become the property of the 
Council. The Councildo not bind themselves to accept any of the 
plans submitted.—By order, N A. IKIN, Town Clerk. 

Leeds, 9th May, 1860. 


O ARCHITECTS—PLANS for a 
SCHOOL-ROOM, RESIDENCE, &c.—The Trustees of Brooke’s 
Charity, at Thorne, in the county of York, propose to ERECT, on or 
near the site of the present school and residence, at Thorne, aforesaid, 
a SCHOOL-ROOM, capable of containing 100 boys, with a suitable 
RESIDENCE for a master, and a BOARD-ROOM for the trustees 
(eleven in number) wherein to held their meetiugs, with the requisite 
outbuildings, offices, &c, at a cost not exceeding 7007. Architects are 
invited to submit plans, sections, working-drawings, and specifica- 
tions, and to forward the same to me not later than SATURDAY, the 
30th day of JUNE now next, accompanied bya letter stating the charge, 
in case it may be considered necessary, for superintending the erection, 
including the salary of a clerk of works, whose appointment will, of 
course, be subject to the approval of the trustees, The site contains 
about 1 rood of land, and has a frontage of 72 feet to the town-street. A 





.premium of 207, will be given for the plans &c. which the trustees may 


approve and adopt, and the same will be considered their property ; 
but they do not bind themselves to adopt any plan that may be sub- 
mitted, and no compensation will be given for those that are rejected. 
The plans will be refe: to a committee of trustees prior to the 
general meeting, to be held on THURSDAY, the 12th of JULY next, 
and those plans which are not approved will be returned immediately 
after the meeting. Any further information may be obtained on 
application to WILLIAM LISTER, Clerk to the Trustees. 
South-parade, Thorne, May 15, 1860. 
N.B,—This advertisement will not be repeated, 





HE NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 


WATER COLOURS.—The TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL EXHI- 
BITION of this Society is NOW OPEN, at their GALLERY, 53, Pall- 
Mall, near St. James’s Palace, Admission, 1s. Catalogues, 6d. 
Season Tickets, 5s. JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 


UILDERSY BENEVOLENT INSTITU- 


TION.—THURSDAY NEXT.—An ELECTION of THREE 
PENSIONERS (Two Males and One Female) will take place on 
THURSDAY, 24th instant, at the London Tavern. 

GEORGE SMITH, Esq. President, in the Chair. 
Polling commences at TWELVE and closes at THREE o’clock 
precisely. . A, G. HARRIS, Secretary. 
May 18, 1860. 


INE HOURS MOVEMENT.—Important 


Notice to the Building Trades.—A MEETING will be held in 
SAINT MARTIN’S HALL, LONG-ACRE, on FKIDAY EVENING, 
JUNE ist, 1860. Chair taken at EIGHT o’clock, Admission free, by 
ticket, to be obtained of the various Committees.—On behalf of the 
Conference, GEORGE POTTER Secretary. 











CONTRACTS. 
O MILLWRIGHTS, ENGINEERS, and 


MASONS.—The Commissioners of Sewers for the County 
of Somerset, acting for the Brue Drainage, are desirous of receiving 
TENDERS for the CONSTRUCTION of TWO PAIRS of NEW OAK 
GATES, IRON HOLLOW QUOINS and BEAMS, and for REPAIRS to 
the MASONRY of the fresh Water Gates at the Clyce, at Highbridge. 
Also separate TENDERS for the CONSTRUCTION of TWv other 
PAIRS of NEW OAK GATES, IRON HOLLOW QUOINS and 
BEAMS, and for REPAIRS to the MASONRY of the Safety Gates 
under the turnpike road, at Highbridge. The several drawings and 
specifications may be seen at the cottage of Mr. GEORGE WILTON, 
at Highbridge, on and after SATURDAY, the 12th day of MAY ins. 
between the hours of Eight a.m. and Six p.m. Mr. George Wilton 
has instructions to provide a boat for full inspection of the Clyce and 
Gates by persons wiiling to Tender. Low water is the best time fer 
inspection, Any person whose Tender may be accepted will be re- 
quired to enter into a bond with eligible sureties, jointly and 
severally to be bound under the penalty named in the specification 
for the due performance of the contract. Tenders may be sent to my 
Office in Wells, not later than the 28th day of MAY instant. The 





ILERS’ and BRICKLAYERS’ COM- 


PANY.—To DECAYED LIVERYMEN and FREEMEN or their 
WIDOWS.—A GENERAL COURT of the above Company will be held 
at the ALBION TAVERN, ALDERSGATE STREET, on TUESD(4Y, 
the 29th of MAY instant, at TWO o’clock in the afternoon precisely, 
to ELECT an INMATE to a vacant Almshouse at Ball’s Pond-road, 
Islington, Petitions to be previously left with the Clerk, at 1, Ampton- 
place, Gray’s Inn-roud, of whom fall particulars may be ascertained ; 
and Candidates must attend at the time and place above specified for 
the Election.—By order, W. C. MANSFIELD, Clerk. 


OLLEGE for INSTRUCTION in MANU- 


FACTURING ART, CIVIL, MECHANICAL, and MINING 
ENGINEERING, PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY, &c. 
{Ecole Spéciale pour l’Industrie, les Travaux Publics, et les Construc- 
tions Civiles), 
at LAUSANNE, SWITZERLAND. 
ESTABLISHED 1853. 

At this College, under the direction of five professors, a scientific 
and thoroush, practical education is provided for young men of 
Seventeen and upwards, in the above-nained subjects. 

Students are admitted on the Ist November in each year, after pas- 
sing a preliminary examination, respecting which application must 
be made tothe “President du Conseil des Etudes” of the “ Ecole 
Spéciale,” at Lausanne, before the Ist SEPTEMBER. 

College fees 207. per annum. Some of the professors receive boarders. 

For prospectuses and further information apply to R. L. CHANCE, 
ju. Esq. Highfield House, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


RCHITECTURAL UNION COMPANY, 


. LIMITED.—COLLECTION of BUILDING MATERIALS, 
PATENTS, and INVENTIONS, at the Galleries, 9, Conduit-street, to 
be OPEN to the PUBLIC FREE, from JULY to DECEMBER.— Apply 
for space at the Galleries, JAS. EDMESTON, Hon, Sec. 











Commi 3 do not bind themselves to accept the lowest Tender, 
T. C. ROBINS, 
Clerk of the Sewers for the County of Somer:et. 
Wells, 9th May, 1860. 


O BUILDERS. — Builders willing to 
i TENDER for the ,ERECTION of a PARSONAGE HOUSE and 
STABLES, &c. at Windsor, may see the plan and specifications on 
application to the Rev. H. HAWKEY, Church House, Windsor, 
between the bours of TEN and FIVE, from the 19th to the 30th inst. 
Tenders to be sent to G. E. STREET, Esq. Architect, 33, Montague- 
place, London, W.C. on the 31st instant. The lowest or any Tender 
will not necessarily be accepted. 


YO BUILDERS. — Builders willing to 
TENDER for the RESTORATION and ENLARGEMENT of the 
Parish Church of Wymering, Hants, may see the plans and specifica- 
tions, prepared by George Edmund Street, esq. on application to the 
Rev. GEORGE NUGEE, Vicarage, Wymering. half a mile fiom the 
Cosham Station, between the hours of NINE and FIVE, from the 
13th to the 24th of MAY. Tenders to be delivered to G. E. STREET, 
Esq. 33, Montague-place, W.C. on or before the 25th of MAY. 


OVER LOCAL BOARD.—CONTRACT 


for the CONSTRUCTION of an IRON POST and RAIL 
FENCE.—The Dover Local Board invite TENDERS for the CON- 
STRUCTION of an IRON POST and RAIL FENCE, to be erected on 
the Marine Parade, in Dover, of a total length of 1,215 feet, or there- 
abouts ; to be fixed according to the plans and specifications, which, 
with a form of the contract to be entered into, may be seen at ray 
Office between the-hours of TEN am. and FOUR p.m. Further par- 
ticulars may be obtained of the Surveyor to the Local Board at his 
Office in Castle-street. Sealed Tenders, to be marked ‘“‘ Tender ‘for 











Iron Fence,” must he delivered at the offices of the Town Clerk on or 
before FOUR o’clock of THURSDAY, the 24th of MAY instant. - 
KNOCKER, Town Clerk 
Local Board Office, Castle-hill, Dover, May 


th, 1860. 





AR DEPARTMENT CONTRACT.— 


NOTICE to BUILDERS.—TENDERS are required for 
PAINTING and COLOURING certain Buildings at the Royal Military 
College, Sandhurst, Berks.—Parties desirous of Tendering for this 
work may obtain copies of the specification and form of Tender, at 
this Office, up to FRIDAY, Ist June next. The Tenders to be 
addressed, under cover, to the Director of Contracts, War Office, Pall- 
mall, London, 8.W. endorsed in the left-hand corner, “Tender for 
Painting at Sandhurst College,” and delivered by TEN o’clock a.m, on 
TUESDAY, the 5th JUNE, 1860. 

Royal Engineer Office, Aldershot, May 16, 1860. 


OTICE.—The Commissioners of Sheerness 
Pier are desirous to receive proposals from persons willin 
to CONTRACT with them for the ERECTION of a new WESTERN 
EXTREMITY and .LANDING-PLACE to their Pier, with suitable 
Waiting-rooms and other accommodation for the public, according to 
plans and specifications, which may be inspected after TUESDAY, 
the 8th MAY, 1860, on application to Mr. JAMES BEAL, Charles- 
street, Sheerness, the Commissioners’ Surveyor, of whom further 
particulars can be obtained.—Sealed Tenders for the completion of 
the works at one entire sum to be delivered at my Office on or before 
TUESDAY, the 22nd MAY, 1860. The Commissioners do not bind 
themselves to accept the lowest or any Tender. 
ROBERT EDMEADES, Clerk to the said Commissioners, 
Sheerness, 3rd May, 1860. 


OAST GUARD CONTRACT.—NOTICE 


to BUILDERS and CONTRACTORS.—Persons desirous of 
TENDERING for the ERECTION of a COAST-GUARD STATION, at 
Hythe, in the county of Kent, may inspect the drawings and specifi- 
cations at the Coast Guard Watch-room, Sandgate, or at this Office, 
between the hours of TEN and FOUR, from MONDAY, the l4th, 
to SATURDAY, the 26th of MAY inst. both inclusive (Sunday ex- 
cepted). Tendera to be sent to this Office not later than TWELVE 
oclock at noon of the 28th inst. under seal, directed to the Commo- 
dore Comptroller-General of Coast Guard, and endorsed “‘ Tender for 
Hythe Station.”—The Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty do not 
pledge themselves to accept the lowest or either of the Tenders. 
Dated this 2nd day of May, 1860, at the Admiralty, Coast Guard 
Office, 12, Spring-gardens, London, 8.W. 


ILLA RESIDENCE at HERTFORD.— 


Builders desirous of TENDERING for the ERECTION ofa 
VILLA RESIDENCE, STABLES, &c. at Hertford, can inspect the 
plans and specification at the Offices of the Architect, Tenders (pro- 
perly endorsed) to be forwarded to Mr. T. Y. KIMPTON, Architect, 
2, Adam’s-court, Old Broad-street, London, E.C. on or before lst JUNE 
next.—Quantities supplied. The lowest or any Tender will not 
necessarily be accepted. 


HE GENERAL LAND DRAINAGE 


and IMPROVEMENT COMPANY FARM BUILDINGS.— 
Persons desirous of CONTRACTING for the ERECTION of a HOME- 
STEAD on Liodicote Farm, near Newport, in the County of Salop, 
may see the plans and specification at the Farm House, Llodicote, on 
and after TUESDAY, the 22nd day of MAY. Tenders to be sent to 
Mr. J. BAILEY DENTON, 52, Parliament-street, Westminster, on or 
before MONDAY, llth JUNE.—The lowest or any Tender not neces- 
sarily accepted. 


ENDER for MASON’S WORKS.—The 


Board of Works for the Fulham District are prepared to receive 
TENDERS from Contractors for certain PAVING WORKS, &c. in 
small and large quantities, a description of which is set forth ina 
printed schedule, to be had at the Office, Broadway House, Hammer- 
smith, Parties tendering must in plain figures place the price in the 
ruled columns in the schedule, opposite to the description of work 
therein given, and be prepared to give two sureties for the due execu- 
tion of the Contract ; the said Contract to be in force twelve months 
from the date of the signing thereof. Any further information may be 
had on application to Mr. BEAN, Surveyor to the Board, Tenders to 
be addressed to the Chairman, marked on the outside, “ Tender for 
Paving Works,” and sent in on or before TEN o’clock a.m. on 
WEDNESDAY, the 23rd day of MAY, 1860. The Board do not engage 
to accept the lowest or any Tender.—By order, 

W. LOVELY, Clerk. 


° 1 
O BUILDERS.—Persons desirous of CON- 
TRACTING forthe BUILDING of SIX small FOUR-ROOMED 
COTTAGES, with washhouse and closet, near the Railway Station, 
Wandsworth, will apply for particulars to Mr. LOCK, Sen. Alma-road, 
Wandsworth, Surrey. Good sound Old Materials may be partly used, 


ryio BUILDERS. — Persons desirous of 

CONTRACTING for the ERECTION of a NEW CHURCH at Tun- 
bridge Wells, may apply, giving references to Mr. CHRISTIAN, 
10, Whitehall-place, London, not later than the 26th instant. - The 
architect does not bind himself to acknowledge or reply to any such 
applications, 


PAINTING BRUNSWICK CHAPEL.— 


The Trustees of Brunswick Chapel, Great Dover-street, South- 
wark, are prepared to receive TENDERS for PAINTING, and other 
works, to the EXTERIOR and the INTERIOR of the Chapel, according 
to the specifications now lying in the Vestry. The Trustees do not 
bind themselves to accept the lowest Tender. The Tenders to be 
sent to Mr. W. G. DENHAM, on or before FIVE o’clock, MAY 30th. 
































(For remainder of Contracts see next page. 



















THE BUILDER. 


[May 19, 1860. 











CONTRACTS. 
OARD of WORKS for ST. SAVIOUR’S 


DISTRICT.—To SCAVENGER#.— Notice is hereby given, that 
the Board will meet at the Board-room, in Emerson-street, Bankside, 
on WEDNESDAY, the 23rd day of MAY instant, at SIX o’clock in the 
Evening precisely, to receive TKNDERS for CLEANSING the Roads, 
Streets, Lanes, Courts, Alleys, Passages, and Places and also all Gulley- 
holes, &c. within the Parish of Christchurch, in their district, for the 
term of three years, from the 1st of JUNE, 1860, determinable at the 
end of the first or second year, at the option of the Board. The Con- 
tractor will be reyuired tu enter into a contract, and also with two 
responsible persons to enter into a bond, in the sum of 2507. for the 
faithful performance of the Contract, All Tenders to be sent in 
must be upon the printed form prepared by the Board ; in each Tender 
the sum of 52. must be enclosed, which, if the Tender be not accepted, 
will be returned. If the Tender be accepted, the money will be 
retained until the execution of the Contract and bond, and in case of 
default in the ex+cution thereof, the same will be forfeited to aud be 
retained by the Board, without prejudice to the other remedies of the 
Board. The Contractor will have to bear the expense of the bond, 
The drafts of the Contract and bond, and also all further and neces- 
sary particulars, and forms of Tenders, obtained on application at the 
Board-room. The Tenders must be sent in, endorsed “Tender for 
Cleansing,” before HALF-PAST FIVE o'clock in the Evening of the 
above first-mentioned diy, and the persons sending in the same must 
be in attendance at the meeting of the Board. The Board do not 
bind themselves to accept the lowest or any Tender.— By order of the 
Board, HERBERT STURMY, Clerk. 

Dated 9th May, 1860. 


HE BOARD of WORKS for the SAINT 


GILES DISTRICT.—To STONE MERCHANTS, SCAVENGERS, 
and CONTRACTORS for CARTAGE.—Notice is hereby given, that 
the above Board will meet at the Board-room, 199, Holborn, on 
TUESDAY, the 22nd day of MAY, 1860, at TEN o'clock in the Fore- 
noon precisely, to receive PROPOSALS from such person or persons 
as may be willing to CONTRACT for all or any of the following 
MATERIALS, pursuant to orders to be given by the Board, viz. :— 
For the supply of Stone for Paving, Gravel, Sand, and Ballast, and 
Cartage of Old Materials, Full particulars may be seen and had on 
application to Mr. WILLIAM TREHEARNE, the Surveyor to the 
Board, at the Offices, 199, Holborn. Also, to receive Proposals from 
such person or persons as may be willing to Contract for removing the 
Slop, Slush, &. from the several squares, streets, and other places in 
the district, and for taking away the Dust and Ashes from the houses 
and buildings of the inhabitants of the district, full particulars of 
which may be had at the Office. 
term of one year and three months from Midsummer next. Security 
will be required by the Board for the due performance of the several 
Contracts, drafts of which may be seen at the Office. The Board will 
not bind itself to accept the lowest or any Tender, and will defray the 
charge of each of the Contracts and Bonds. Payments to be made 
monthly.— By order of the Board, ROBERT FINNIS, Clerk. 

May 12th, 1860. 


ETROPOLITAN BOARD of WORKS.— 


MAIN DRAINAGE of METROPOLIS.—RANELAGH STORM 
OVERFLOW.—To BUILDERS, CONPRACTORS, and OTHERS, expe- 
rienced in TUNNEL WORKS.—The Metropolitan Board of Works 
hereby give notice that they will meet in the Council Chamber, 
Guildhall, in the Ciry of London, on FRIDAY, the 25th MAY 
instant, at TWELVE o'clock at noon precisely, and will then be 
prepared to open TENDERS by parties who may be willing to 
CONTRACT for the CONSTRUCTION of MAIN BRICK SEWERS 
1 mile 420 feet in length or thereabouts (1,912 feet of this length 
being in tunnel) ; and for the execution of other works in connection 
therewith ; to commence at the Ranelagh Sewer, near Albert-gate, 
thence me oe ge Hyde-park and Kensington-gardens to the Grand 
Junction- , in the county of Middlesex. Plans, sections, and a 
specification of the works, together with the form of Tender, may be 
inspected, and other particulars obtained, on application to Mr. J. W. 
BAZALGETTE, Engineer of the Board, No. 1, Greek-street, Soho, 
between the hours of NINE a.m. and FOUR p.m. until THURSDAY, 
24th instant. Tenders addressed to the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
must be delivered at their Office before FOUR o’clock on the last- 
mentioned day, and no Tender will be received after that hour.—The 
Board do not bind themselves to accept the lowest or any Tender ; 
and the party whose Tender shall be accepted will be required to 
provide two approved sureties fur the due performance of the works. 

JOHN POLLARD, Clerk of the Board, 
No. 1, Greek-street, Solio, May 9, 1860. 











Proposals for the above to be for the | 


‘W. HARMER & SON, 


IRONMONGERS, SMITHS, IRON, STEEL, AND ZINC MERCHANTS, 
19, HORSEFERRY-ROAD, and 1, NEW PETER-STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Manufacturers of the Best Leamington Kitchener, embracing all the latest improvements, and strongly recommended to those 


requiring a thoroughly good and efficient Cooking Apparatus, 
Kitchen Ranges, &c. in great variety of pattern and Price. 
dahs, Skylights, and Builders’ Castings, &c. executed with despatch. 


W. H. & 8, have in stock a large assortment of Register and other Stoves, 
Every description of Smiths’ Work, Railing, Balconies, Conservatories, Veran- 


WROUGHT-IRON FLITCHES, WROUGHT AND CAST-IRON COLUMNS, GIRDERS, &ec. 
SUPPLIED DIRECT FROM THE WORKS, AT THE LOWEST WHOLESALE PRICES. 


Estimates furnished, and Price Lists, upon application, or free by post. 
ESTABLISHED 1817. 





O BUILDERS.-CROYDON CEMETERY. 


The Burial Board for the parish of Croydon are prepared to 
receive TENDERS fur the ERECTION of TWO CHAPELS, the 
LODGE, PIERS and DWaRF ENCLOSING WALLS, THREE 
ENTRANCE-GATES and RAILING, as under.—The plans, specifiea- 
tion, and general conditions of contract, may be seen at the Office of 
the Architect, Mr. E. C. ROBINS, 19, Arundel-street, Strand, on and 
after WEDNESDAY, the 16th day of MAY, 1860. The Tenders to be 
prepared and delivered separately as follows :— 

No. 1.—For the Erection of the — 


No. 2, , . » ige. . 

No. 3. - 5 » Piers and Dwarf Enclosing Walls 

for Railing. 

No. 4. = 9 - Ironwork in Gates and Railing. 

The Tenders to be sealed and sent in to me on or before MONDAY, 
the 28th day of MAY instant.—The Board do not bind themselves to 
accept the lowest or any of the Tenders.—By order of the Board, 

Croydon, May 8, 1860. H. RICHARDS, Clerk. 


y toronrst RAILWAYS— 


CON?tRACTS for 1,012 TONS of FISH PLATES, and 505 TONS 
of ROLTS and NUTS.—TENDERS are invited for the above.—Specifi- 
cations and drawings may be procured at our Office, 4, Abchurch- 
lane, E.C, and further information obtained from the Inspecting 
Engineer, R. P. BRERETON, Esq. 18, Duke-street, Westminster, 
Sealed Tenders clearly endorsed, are to be addressed to us, and 
delivered before THRtE o'clock, on THURSDAY, the 24th instant. 
We do not bind ourselves to accept the lowest or any Tender. We 
cannot undertake to forward specifications by post. 

London, May 16, 1860. DE PASS & SONS. 


rp ORgeay NEW GAS-WORKS. — To 


IRONFOUNDERS, CONTRACTORS, and OTHERS. — The 
Directors hereby give notice that they are ready to receive TENDERS 
for the ERECTION of a GAS-HOLDER, PURIFIERS, VALVES, and 
other APPARATUS for their New Works at Paignton, near this town. 
Also, for the supply of Two Miles of 12-inch Main Pipes.—The plans 
and specifications may be seen on application to Mr, JAMES GREEN- 
FIELD, at the Office of the Company, in Torquay, on and after 
MONDAY, the 14th instant, and Tenders are to be delivered to him 
on or before the 28th instant.—Dated Torquay, May 12th, 1860. 


O BUILDERS.—Persons desirous of 
CONTRACTING for the ERECTION of a NEW CHURCH, near 
Pool Quay, Welshpool, Montgomeryshire, for the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Powis, are informed that the plans and specification may be seen at the 
Offices of Mr. HENRY BEVAN, St. Mary’s-street, Shrewsbury. 
Tenders to be sent to me on or before the Ist day of JUNE next. The 
lowest or any Tender will not ted 














ily be accep 
S. POUNTNEY SMITH, Architect. 
The Limes, Belle Vue, Shrewsbury. 


O BUILDERS.—Persons desirous of giving 

in TENDERS for the ERECTION of the CHURCH of ST. 
MARK, Cheltenham, may see the Plaus and Specification at the 
Infant School-room, St. James’s-square, from MAY 28th to JUNE 7th 
inclusive, between the hours of NINE and SIX. The Committee 
€o not pledge themselves to accept the lowest Tenders, or any of them, 


if above the architect’s estimate. 
JOHN MIDDLETON, Architect. 
13, York-terrace, Cheltenham, 
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O BUILDERS.— Persons willing to 

CONTRACT for the ERECTION of FOUR NEW ROOMS, 

and other works, to Old Warden House, Bedfordshire, may see the 

lans and specifications at the Office of the Architect, Mr. JAMES 

ORSFORD, Well-street, Bedford.— Tenders to be sent in to the 
Architect on or before THURSDAY, the 3lst day of MAY, 1860, 

Bedford, May 16th, 1860, 


ERSEY DOCK ESTATE, BIRKEN- 


HEAD.—WOODSIDE LANDING-STAGE.—To CONTRAC- 
TORS, SHIP-BUILDERs, BOILER-MAKERS, &c.—The Mersey Docks 
and Harbour Board are prepared to receive TENDERS from parties 
pig to undertake to CONSTRUCT, FIX in PLACE, and - 
PLETE, ready for public use, a new FLOATING LANDING-STAGE, 
to be moored in the river Mersey, in front of, and parallel to, the new 
Dock Wall at Woodside Basin, The contract will comprise fifty float- 
ing pontoons, of the very best boiler work, in length varying from 
80 to 101 feet, and weighing 980 tons, or thereabouts ; five wrought-ir. n 
kelsons, or hollow rectangular beams, each 800 feet long, from 3 to 
5 feet in depth, and 2 feet in width, the gross weight of which will be 
990 tons, or thereabouts; five other hollow beams, of wrought-iron, 
forming the girvers of two bridges connecting the stage with the 
shore, and weighing about 234 tons; 105 tons, more or less, of cast- 
iron; and about 141 tons of smiths’ work, in straps, bolts, spikes, 
mooring chains, &c, ; together with about 80,000 cubic feet of timber, 
in deck beams, decks, &c. wrought, fixed in place, and painted, A 
specification of the works and conditions of contract, with duplicate 
schedules of quantities for the parties to Tender upon, together with 
an atlas of detailed drawings, will be supplied, upon the payment of 
seven guineas, to any party making application for the same, at the 
Office of the Dock Secretary, Revenue-buildings, Liverpool, between 
the hours of TEN and FOUR, on and after MONDAY, the 7th day of 
MAY next ; and any further information that may be required can be 
obtained on application to Mr. JOHN B. HARTLEY, Engineer to the 
Mersey Dock Board, at his Office, Dockyard, Coburg Dock, 

Sealed Tenders for the above works, on the duplicate schedule of 
quantities which accompanies each specification, are to be delivered at 
the Secretary’s Office, in sealed covers, addressed to the “ Chairman 
of the Committee of Dock Works,” and marked on the outside, 
** Tender for Landing-stage,” on or before SATURDAY, the 26th day 
of MAY next, at TEN o’clock a.m. after which hour on that day no 
Tender will be received. Parties or their agents to be in attendance 
on that day at ELEVEN o'clock. Each Tender must contain a sealed 
letter with the names of two responsible parties who are willing to 
become bound, jointly and severally with the party tendering for the 
contract, in the sum of 20,0002, for the due performance thereof. The 
Board will not be bound to accept the lowest or any of the Tenders.— 
By order, IEL MASON, Secretary. 

Dock-office, Liverpool, April 7th, 1860. 


{EWERS OFFICE, GUILDHALL, 


16th May, 1860.—The Commissioners of Sewers of the City of 
London hereby give notice that they will meet in the Guildhall of the 
said city, on TUESDAY, the 5th of JUNE next, to receive TENDERS 
for such works of CLEANSING and KEPAIRING SEWERS witbin 
the said city as may be required to be done during the term of Three 
Years, commencing at Midsummer-day next.—A specification of the 
works and conditions may be seen at this Office, together with a 
schedule of prices, and the Tenders are to state the per-centage more 
or less than such schedwed prices at which the parties tendering are 
willing to execute the said works.—The Commissioners will require 
the party contracting to enter into bond with two good sureties to be 
approved in the sum of 1,0007. for the due performance of the con- 
tracts.—No Tenders will be received after ONE o'clock on the day of 
treaty.—The Commissioners do not pledge themselves to accept the 
lowest Tender ; nor any unless deemed eli, ible, é 

JOSEPH DAW, Principal Clerk. 


O BUILDERS. — Persons desirous of 
= CONTRACTING for the ERtCTION of SIX HOUSES and 
OFFICES, in the city ot Hereford, and TWO SEMI-DETACHED 
VILLAS, in the suburbs thereof, may see the plans and specifications 
for the same, at my Office.—Sealed Tenders to be sent in to me on or 
before MAY 22nd inst. The lowest or any Tender will not necessarily 
be accepted, JAMES WILLIAMS, Architect.” 
8t, Owen-street, Hereford, May 3, 1860, 














ENDERS are invited for COMPLETING 


SIX HOUSES, at Alland-road, Kentish-town. The plans, 
specifications, and quantities of work done may be inspected on and 
after MONDAY next, at the office of Mr. SEWELL, 26, Nicholas- 
lane, E.C.; or of Mr. JOHN M. DEAN, Surveyor, West Ham-lane, 
Stratford. On the Premises, E. HOSKING will show the work to be 
done. Tenders to be delivered not later than TEN o'clock on 
MONDAY morning, the 28th of MAY, at the Office of J. SEWELL, 
Esq. 26, Nicholas-lane, E.C, when and where they will be opened. 


O BUILDERS.—MARTOCK CHURCH 
’ ? 
SOMERSET.—TENDERS for the RESTORATION of the above- 
named Church must be sent in on or before TEN o’clock on 
THURSDAY, MAY 3ist, addressed ‘“‘ The Committee for the Restora- 
tion of the Parish Church, Martock, Ilminster, Somerset.—The plans, 
specifications, and conditions of contract can be seen on application 
at the VICARAGE, Martock, on any day preceding the said date, 
The Committee will not be pledged to receive the lowest or any 
Tender, and the Contractors will be required to give a bond with 
sufficient security for the due performance of the contract.—Further 
particulars may be obtained at the Office of the Architect, B. FERREY, 
Esq. Trinity-place, Charing-cross, London ; or from the Vicar’s, Mar- 
tock, Somerset. 


OTICE to CONTRACTORS.—TO BE 


LET, by TENDER, the performance of the BRICKWORK, 
STONEWORK, JOINERS’ and CARPENTFRS’ WORKS, SLATING, 
PLUMBING and GLAZING, PLASTERING and PAINTING, and 
IRON WORK required in the building and completion of PUBLIC 
BATHS, ASSEMBLY and other ROOMS, and TWO PWELLING- 
HOUSES annexed thereto, proposed to be built in Lytham, Lanca- 
shire; except the Engine, Boiler, and the Piping and Fittings con- 
nected with the Baths, and the supply of the water thereto.—The 
plans and specifications may be inspected, and all particulars ob- 
tained at my Chambers, from WEDNESDAY, MAY 23rd to WED- 
NESDAY, JUNE 6th, each day inclusive, between the hours of TEN 
a.m. and SIX p.m. CHARLES HOLT, Architect. 
Nelson-square, Bolton-le-Moors, May 16th, 1860. 


YO BUILDERS. — Persons desirous of 
CONTRACTING for the ERECTION of ‘a new BREWERY at 
Farnham, way inspect the plans and specification (prepared by 
R. Davison, Esq. C.E.) at the Office of Mr. CHAS. MARSHALL, 
Architect, Farnham, of whom lithographed bills of quantities may 
be obtained, on payment of halfa guinea ; and also of JAS. BARNETT, 
2, Guildford-place, Russell-square, London, on and after MONDAY, 
14th MAY, between the hoursof TEN and FIVE.—The Tenders to be 
sent to Mr CHAS. MARSHALL, Farnham, Surrey, on the form pre- 
pared, on or before MONDAY, 28th MAY, at TEN o’clocka.m, The 
lowest Tender will not necessarily be accepted. 


O BUILDERS.—TENDERS are required 


for the ERECTION of a SCHOOL and MASTER’S RESIDENC®?, 
at Kirkburn, near Driftield. Drawings and specifications may be seen 

















at my Office, from MONDAY, MAY 2], and sealed Tenders delivered 

to me on or before WEDNESDAY, the 30th inst. The lowest Tender 

will not necessarily be accepted. R. G. SMITH, Architect. 
County-buildings, Hull, May 16th, 1860, 








N SALE, at STOKES’S STORES, 49, 
Kent-street, Borough, London. —300 Pit Saws, 6, 64, avd 7 feet, | 
at 10s. each ; 500 Adzes, ?s. 6d. cach ; lot of Mill-saw Files, all sizes, 
Sd. per Ib. ; ot of Gulleting Files. "0s. per gross ; lot of Pickaxes, with 
haudles, 1s each, weight 8 lbs. ; Wrought Nails, from 3 to 8 inches, 
Lis. per cwt. ; Best Cast-steel Hand, Panel, and Rip Saws, 30s. pe 
dozen ; Best Cast-steel Iron-back Saws, 8, 10, 12. 14, 16, 18-inch, 14d, 
per inch ; 100 bales of Roofing Felt, at 10s, per bale ; Hand, Panel, 
ip, and Pit-saw Files, 30s. per gross ; job lot of Files, 18s, per gross ; 
800 H and L Hinges ; Brass Butt Hinges, all sizes; lot of Bell Furni- 
ture; Masons’ Mallets, 6d. each, all sizes ; Cnisels, frow 1-eighth to | 
2 inches, 3s. per dozen, or to l inch, 2s. per dozen ; lot of Patent Spring | 
Roller-blind Furniture, half-price ; lot of Stone Hammers, 2d, and 3d. | 
per Ib. ; Falling Axes, 3d, per Ib, 


HART AND SON, 
MEDLEZVAL METAL-WORKERS, 


WYCH STREET AND COCKSPUR STREET, 























PRESENTATION TROWELS, MALLETS AND 
LEVELS, PULPIT LIGHTS, SCRAPERS, &c.&e 


PRIZE MEDAL for SUPERIOR LOCKS 


was awarded to J. H. BOOBBYER, at the Great Exhibition of 
1851, who invites the attention of Builders, &c. to his Stock of Iron- 
mongery, Brass Foundry, Nails (wrought and cut), Copper, and Zinc; 
Patent Locks of all descriptions ; China, Glass, and Wood Furniture, 
of all kinds, with Patent Shifting Spindles 3, Dr. Arnott’s Ventilators 
4s.; and the New Registered Venetian V » 80 much 


. ; 6s. 6d. each. 
pe i. BOOBBYER (late STURCH and BOOBBYER), established: 


nearly 200 years, for the supply of Goods .of the BEST MANUFAC: 


TURE, at the LOWEST PRICE, 
sa 14, Stanhope-street, Clare-market, London. 


OUNTAINS in CAST-IRON 











from 30s. each. 
VASES. PORTABLE IRON CONSERVATORIES. 
STATUES. FLOWER-STANDS. 
PORTABLE HEATING APPARATUS with TRUSS’S JOINT. 





Pha ta ! . 
lease address in full WLLLIAM HOOD, 
HORTICULTURAL ENGINEER and FOUNDER, 68, UPPER 

THAMES-STREET, LONDON. 


AILINGS, PATENT WROUGHT-IRON 
TUBULAR, CHEAPER than CAST. 
Wrought-Iron Girders, and every kind of Ornamental or Con- 
structive Iron-Work, Designed, Estimated, and Executed. 














H. G. COOMBS, 


UNDER, &c. 17, UNION-STREET, BOROUGH, LONDON. 
eeeneaees Eight doors from Borough. F 
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The late Siz Charles Barry. 





HE task we have 
* e to perform is a 
sad one. During 
this week, our 
readers have 
learned from the 
newspapers the 
fact of a loss sus- 
tained by the pro- 
fession and our 
art, in the death 
of the most illus- 
trious architect of 
this century. Sir 
Charles Barry 
died on Saturday 
last, the 12th in- 
stant, at his resi- 
dence,ElmHouse, 
Clapham Com- 
mon; and this 
day of national festival, on which he might 
have hoped to crown with the Royal Standard 
the grandest feature of his greatest work, was 
named in the first instance as the day of his 
funeral. He is now to be buried in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, as mentioned in our report on 
another page, of proceedings at the Institute of 
British Architects. 

It is difficult to say whether the feelings of 
personal regard, or of admiration for the 
talents of one who was eminently the repre- 
sentative man of British advancement in 
architecture, most prevail to excite the regret 
with which the simple announcement of the 
loss is read. Sir Charles Barry was emphati- 
cally an architect, and was the artist amongst 
us all; but he was endeared to all who knew 
him well, and to many who had scarcely the 
advantage of his friendship, by the goodness of 
his nature, and the modesty of pretensions 
that did hardly justice to his remarkable gifts, 
and to the merit for benefits present and which 
are to come, of his professional career. Through- 
out those Estates of the realm whose habita- 
tion he built and adorned, having brought to 
his duty the greatest combination of con- 
trivance in planning, skill in construction, 
business management, and true art, that the 
world has seen; amongst whomsoever have 
languidly defended him, or at any time 
increased the anxiety of his position ; through- 
out all the factions into which our calling is 
divided, and with the members of the profession 
in foreign countries as in these isles, and 
wherever in distant colonies art in building has 
gained a footing,—with all, there will be one 
feeling of sorrow or regret, at the sudden ter- 
mination of a life never inactive, and which 
seemed to have an important part yet to fill 
for the national honour and the large develop- 
ment of that progress which it had inaugurated, 
and to which it had to the last contributed by 
works, by teaching, and by example. The 
event which we deplore was unlooked for, 
save in the manner in which the idea 
of death should be always present to those in 
health, up to within the hour of its occurrence. 
Sir Charles had been at Westminster on Friday 
in last week, attending to his usual avocations : 
and on Saturday he was so far well that he 
appeared better than usual ; and he spent the 
greater part of the day at the Crystal Palace. 
The disease was of the heart and lungs. He 
was in his sixty-fifth year. 

It is scarcely possible, amidst the affliction 
which has fallen upon the family of Sir Charles 
Barry, to collect all the particulars that are 
necessary to the biography of such a man, or 
unnerved as we are ourselves by the occurrence 
calmly and dispassionately to review the facts 
and the bearings of his professional existence, 
Should the record which is due to such a life 
be consigned to fitting hands, an estimate even 


ADocencraug 


| higher than has been derived, whether by the 
| profession or the public, will be formed of the 
| man and of the artist-architect, and of what is 
owing to the influence starting from the labour 
of his untiring hand and the fulness of his 
| well-balanced mind. It has been said of many 
‘a great man, that he lived some years too soon ; 
and the assertion might be hazarded of Barry, 
|by those who, not irreverently questioning 
the order of this world, would reason upon 
what might have been. Could a life so valu- 
able have been prolonged in vigour, to the age 
of Sir Christopher Wren and of one cr two 
| other conspicuous names in our art, what might 
not such a life have achieved in the future 
which there is for architecture, and freed from 
the exaction of a duty which some are now of 
opinion was delegated to him in error, so far as 
imitation rather than work of mind was the 
idea of the basis imposed? Enough that after 
this, Barry was not merely the architect of the 
finest modern Gothic building in the world, or 
that in another manner he introduced an 
entirely different character into the architecture 
of streets, villas, and club-houses, wherein, by 
himself and others, art in architecture has 
been eminently shown ; he was the artist in 
whatever he laboured on, the man of ready 
pencil and of active brain, and the architect 
chief of workmen, and revivifier or producer of 
numerous attendant arts. It is not the Gothic 
detail so accurately harmonizing with the 
cloisters, and other parts of the old building 
at Westminster, and with the neighbouring 
Henry VII.’s Chapel, that most reflects the 
power of his mind: it is that grandeur of the 
Victoria Tower, which is beyond the Medieval 
works of almost every country and place ; it is 
the perspective of his corridors and courts, the 
fretted vaulting of his halls, the fine effect of his 
entrances and staircases, and the combination 
of sculpture as of the other arts with architec- 
ture, that mark the Palace at Westminster far 
out of the category of revivalism, as far above 
the appreciation of some who, from the old or 
new bases of criticism, have cavilled at the 
exuberance, or at some other characteristic of 
its detail. Enough that whatever it be else, 
the Palace has what our architecture almost 
wholly lacked till Barry appeared ; and that as 
a work of building and of art, commenced 
under the greatest disadvantages of knowledge, 
and of skilled labour and art-manufacture, 
pursued under the greatest injustice that has 
ever been the lot of architect employed for a 
nation or a government, and completed in little 
more than twenty years under one direction, it 
remains the most remarkable work of this, or 
of any time. Without disparagement of his 
many able pupils, it is the work, too, of the 
one hand. Barry indeed had the faculty com- 
mon with great men, for perceiving and using 
the abilities of others. Many who worked 
with him he warmly attached to himself; and 
those not inclined for work he, under pressure 
of business perhaps, could not tolerate. But 
over all that had to be built, or chiselled or 
cast, his pencil had gone : so that if the metro- 
politan cathedral be the fitting monument of 
Wren, as the inscription there points or did 
point out, the Palace at Westminster must be 
considered a work in which the memory of an 
equal name is inscribed in the effect from every 
point of sight ; is,— 

«* * * gquodcunque vides, quocunque moveris,”’ 
and lives in every form, and along every line. 
But the Westminster Palace, and the decora- 
tive arts which are contributing at this time 
when we write, generally to architecture, are 
not the only work of Charles Barry. So long 
as there exists any vestige of the school of 
taste which he introduced in the Travellers’ 
Club, and elaborated with more than Italian 
elegance in the Reform, and in his best work 
of that class, Bridgewater House,—so long as 
there remains the elegant fagade in Whitehall,— 
so long as architectural design is displayed 
predominantly in fenestration and corniciont, 
rather than in application sometimes slavish of 
the orders,—so long will there be monument, 
and debt due, to Charles Barry. In Manches- 
iter, where an influence from his art was born 
even earlier than in London, it is difficult to 
| Say what may not be attributable primarily to 
his works there. 





i 








To trace the life of such a man, precise dates 
are required ; and of these on the instant, we 
are able ourselves to supply only a moderate 
number of those that we possess. The facts 
we can mention, however, will be valued ; and 
the general view we are able to take of the 
artist’s life and character, may possibly not be 
unworthy of perusal. 

Charles Barry was born on the 23rd May, 
1795, in Westminster,—in Bridge-street, as 
believed by his family. His father was a 
stationer in a comfortable position—having a 
running contract with the Stationary Office, 
which enabled him to leave his family 
moderately well provided for. The son’s 
education was commenced at private schools, — 
in Lambeth, and one we believe in Bedford. He 
was articled to Messrs. Middleton & Bailey, 
surveyors to the parish of Lambeth, and 
was the favourite pupil of the former, who 
left him a handsome legacy. They could 
scarcely be called architects. He had no other 
professional education except that due to his 
exertions: but his surveying acquirements 
were not unimportant to his architectural 
attainments and his course in after-life. Always 
from his earliest years he showed taste for 
drawing and design. 

In 1817 he determined to travel, and to 
that end to devote (very foolishly his friends 
thought) the whole of the small property 
he had inherited from his father. He remained 
some time in France, principally in Paris and 
Rouen, and then proceeded to Italy. In Rome 
he met with Mr. Eastlake (now Sir Charles), 
Kinnaird, the editor of “ Stuart’s Athens,” and 
Johnson, afterwards a professor of Oriental 
languages at Haileybury. With them he visited 
Athens and other parts of Greece. While there, 
his drawings attracting attention, he was en- 
gaged by Mr. Baillie, a gentleman of fortune, as 
his travelling artist, and with him visited Con- 
stantinople, Asia Minor (where he was inte- 
rested about the Boudroum marbles, now in the 
British Museum), Syria, Palestine, Mount 
Sinai (where he became acquainted with the 
late William Bankes), and the Decapolis, where 
he made accurate plans of Jerash (Geraza), then 
little known. He with his party attempted a 
journey to Palmyra, but was disappointed by 
a quarrel with the Arabs. He visited Egypt, 
up to the second cataracts, his party consisting 
of Mr. Baillie, Mr. Wise (now our envoy at 
Athens), Mr. Godfrey, and himself. One of 
his sketches made at that time will be remem- 
bered in Mr. Gwilt’s edition of ‘ Chambers’s 
Civil Architecture,”’—the matter of - which, 
relating to the tombs of Benihassan, is of 
some importance to the comprehension of 
the relation between Egyptian and Grecian 
architecture; and probably at the time of 
its appearance put that subject in a new light. 
Results of these journeys, however, are but 
slightly known to the profession or to the 
world. There exist, we believe, numerous 
sketches of places and remains of the utmost 
interest, besides journals closely packed with 
Barry’s characteristic handwriting ; and, shortly 
before his death, we heard of his being deeply 
engaged in the preparation of an article on 
the Holy Land, for the Dictionary of the 
Architectural Publication Society. 

Barry returned to Rome, his engagement with 
Mr. Baillie having terminated, and he became 
famous for his sketches, which for facility, 
accuracy, and expression, were then unrivalled. 
It was at this time he became acquainted with 
Mr. Wolfe ; and their friendship has ceased only 
with the life of Barry. He was devoted, when 
Mr. Wolfe first knew him, to his profession of 
architecture, but cared for little but Greek, 
concerning which he was enthusiastic. Wolfe, 
a pupil of Joseph Gwilt, had gone out from 
home a Palladian ; they both felt the beauties 
of Gothic; but believing it would not be 
useable, paid little attention to it. They care- 
fully studied Italian—measuring in detail the 
best examples at Rome, and at Florence—where 
he measured the Trinita-bridge,— Venice, 
and the rest of the north of Italy. There 
Barry became an enthusiastic admirer of Pal- 
ladio, Sansovino, and Sanmichele ; and some of 
the incidents of that period, such as lighting 
up with torches the so-called house of Palladio 
at Vicenza, to see the effect of the foliaged 
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capitals, show the enthusiasm and energy with 
which he pursued his object. It was the same 
when in Rome—nothing was passed by: every- 
thing that could be drawn was booked. His 
study was unintermitting; his perseverance in- 
domitable. The world often forgets in the case 
of men called “ fortunate,”—of men in the pos- 
session of powers—the struggles by which For- 
tune was made servant, the labour with whicli 
the powers were attained. In July 1820 he left 
Italy, and returned straight to England, with 
little money remaining, and after an absence of 
three years and four months, His first works in 
architecture were St. Matthew’s Church, Manches- 
ter, and another at Stand, in the neighbourhood. 
Of nearly the same date was the erection of St. 
Peter’s Church, Brighton,— wanting a feature of 





fluence of a model of the Romano-Florentine 
school—in this case the Farnese Palace; but the 
result is a work finer than the model. In design- 
ing this building the drawings were, like all those 
from Barry’s hand, subjected to most careful revi- 
sion; and an entire second set was made on account 
of an enlargement which he decided upon of the 
windows. Both the buildings in Pall-mall are 
remarkable for the feature of the balustrade of the 
area-inclosure,a feature which, with the analogous 
base and foreground given by the terrace-garden 
in a villa, he both perceived the importance of 
and understood how to manage. The Reform Club 
is especially remarkable for its hall adapted from 
the quadrangle of the Italian palace. 





Up to the date of the competition for the Houses 
of Parliament in 1835, and throughout the period 


the original design, the spire, which has not since | of progress of a work which would have sufficed 
been supplied. One or all of these works he | for the whole time of an ordinary man, he was 
had obtained by competition, not long after his largely occupied in works of which we have yet 
return. Soon afterwards, the late Daniel | named only a selection. Amongst the number 
Wilson gave him three churches to erect in| was Lord Tankerville’s villa at Walton-on-Thames, 
his parish of Islington—Ball’s-pond, Cloudesley | a work of the Italian style, with a square tower 
square, and Holloway. Sir Charles Barry had not | modelled after the campanile, which may be said 
much studied the detail of Gothic when he built | to have chiefly conduced to the prevalence of the 
his first churches; but soon afterwards he made | feature in later works of architects. His Bir- 
a tour in England for the express purpose, and | mingham school should be named as the precursor 
from that moment he became as great a lover | in character of style, of the Houses of Parliament. 
of Gothic as of Italian architecture. It was in progress in 1833, and at the time of its 

Though none of his early Gothic works were | erection was regarded as an adaptation from the 
much admired by himself in later years, they were, | collegiate and civil with the ecclesiastical 
several of them, differently regarded by the public | Pointed architecture of the Tudor period. A 
at the time of their erection; so that they did| writer of that date considered it as likely, when 
service in their day, and conduced to the widened | completed, to afford a “distinguished proof that 
field of perception of our art. The churches at} novel and beautiful combinations” might be 
Manchester and Stand, the former with a needle- | made of approved models, “ without either servile 
like spire, and the latter with square tower, and | copying, or tame imitation.” It has the character 
each having lofty lancet-formed openings at the | anticipated; and such is the character of all 
base of the tower, are faulty in detail and de-| Barry’s Gothic. In 1834 and 1835 we find 
fective in proportion; but they, nevertheless, | him at work on the new front of the College of 
have merits not undeserving of notice even by the , Surgeons. The ground adjoining the original site 
more recent Gothicists. He does not appear to being taken in, a new front was required. One of 
have done much further in the same depart- | the columns of the portico was shifted, and two 
ment of practice, till about the year 1836, which | were added to place the new portico in the centre. 
is the date we should fix for the commencement of | The work was done chiefly in artificial stone. As 
his Unitarian Chapel at Manchester, a work which, the portico has not a pediment, and the details 
of Early English character, with high-pitched have the merit of everything that came from 
roof, and deeply-recessed arch enclosing the win- | Barry’s pencil, there is a satisfactory effect pro- 
dow and doorway of the western end, was as much | duced very different to that of most of the pedi- 
as the previous works, remarkable in the district, | mented porticos then recently built, and notwith- 
showed the great advance he had made in the | standing any error that there may be in the use of 
management of detail for its effect, and in the such a feature in advance of windows. The cor- 
knowledge of Gothic; and which still remains a nice of the building has some elegance. Amongst 
work of merit. We have little knowledge of his | his works within recent recollection, besides the 
works in London, of a general class dating imme- Reform Club and Bridgewater House, which we 
diately after the Brighton Church: but about have named, and the front of the Imperial In- 
that time he was engaged in the building of a | surance Office in Pall Mall, which we have not, 
house for Mr., afterwards Sir Thomas Potter, at was that of the arrangement of Trafalgar-square, 
Buile-hill, near Manchester. Drawings of the with the basins and fountains,—the least successful 





internal finishings of this house show that the 
ornament was of Greek character; and it is 
marked by the refinement of design and excel- 


of his productions; though many of the details 
are palpably the work of no less skilful hand. But, 
as we have said, he was never idle. We may mention 


of his ecclesiastical architectural labours. There 
are, however, yet several new works to be added, 
They comprise the wing of University College, 
Oxford, including the library, a building in the 
style of the Birmingham School; the Sussex 
County Hospital; a new wing and other works to 
St. Thomas’s Hospital; and a late work, the 
Dowlais Schools. It is impossible, however, just 
now to complete the list. The importance, 
architecturally, of his alterations, or most of 
them, where he used the old materials, is perhaps 
best shown by the example of the Govern. 
ment Offices in Whitehall. His designs, ex. 
clusive of some which were sent in competi- 
tions, but not carried out, are scarcely less 
deserving of notice than those of his executed 
works ; since, besides his reports, these were made 
for works of the greatest public importance. The 
designs, giving those for the public works last, 
include some for alterations to Worcester Col- 
lege, Oxford; and for Lord Willoughby, to Drum. 
mond Castle; for a restoration of Drumlanrig 
Castle, for the Duke of Buccleugh ; and for works at 
Buchanan House, for the Duke of Montrose ; fora 
new residence for the Duke of Northumberland on 
the site of Northumberland House, and for one for 
the Duke of Newcastle, at Clumber: there were those 
for the new Westminster Bridge, which may be re- 
garded as being partially carried out in the works 
now in progress; for the re-arrangement and en- 
largementoftthe British Museum, and of the National 
Gallery, Trafalgar-square ; for new Law Courts 
proposed in Lincoln’s-inn, wherein Grecian Doric 
architecture was used; for the improvement and 
enlargement of the Horse Guards ; the completion 
of the Palace, at Westminster, at New Palace-yard, 
and on the site of the present Law Courts; and 
for the Royal Academy, on the site of Burlington 
House. His principal reports,—exclusive of those, 
which were numerous, on the construction and 
decoration of the Palace,—related to Westminster- 
bridge, to the Thames embaukment, for which he 
tendered a design as a member of the commission 
which sat thereon, and to the British Museum. His 
design exhibited at the Royal Academy, for the 
Government Offices, wherein he proposed (as did 
his youngest son, in the competition, in a different 
design), to treat the offices as one building, 
of which the present structure in Whitehall 
should form part, was noticed by us when 
it appeared ; and our readers are also aware that 
he prepared designs for the street-improvement of 
Westminster and parts adjacent, and of the great 
value of the suggestions which were therein made. 
It is to be hoped that some of these designs, in 
the hands of those who survive him, and who have 
participated in his labours, may yet be turned to 
public advantage. Of his latest works, the 
Westminster Palace is hardly to be called com- 
plete; though all for which designs had been 





approved of may be said to be so, save the final 
coronal or apex to the roof of the Victoria Tower, 


lence of delineation, belonging to everything without affixing dates, the extensive works in|intended to bear aloft the standard he did 


that he did. His Manchester connection shortly 
procured him the work of erection of the Royal 
Institution of that town. This was in progress 
in the year 1828. Beyond its conspicuous 
position in one of the principal streets, and its 
comparative dimensions, and the frontage to 
three sides, the building was one of great im- 
portance, historically speaking, and in results 
already adverted to. By contrast with the 
pseudo-Greek which was general in public build. 
ings, and which in Manchester had even degene- 
rated from the time of Harrison; it presented 
what was at once Greek derivatively, or Greco- 
Roman, in details or in impress, and yet was work 
new or originated,—work of art and mind. The 
portico as a feature of architecture was used, but 


not spoiled: that feature, and the remainder of, 


the building, became grouped together, instead 
of as in Greek of that day, where a portico was 
tacked on to a many-windowed fagade; whilst 
the staircase-hall of the Manchester building, 
grand in proportions within, and culminating to 
a central feature of the exterior, was the 
forerunner of later efforts of the kind by the 
same architect, and by others. It was after 
this time that he adopted the style of architecture 
which he first exhibited in 1831, in the building 
of the Travellers’ Club, a work to a certain extent 
modelled upon the Pandolfini Palace, and unfor- 
tunately of cement, yet valuable for the art which 
there is in it, in each of its fronts, and in its in- 
ternal planning and decorative character, as it was 
important in its results. The Athenwum, Man- 
chester, in the same style, and marked by still 
greater beauty in its mouldings, and of stone, 
must have been designed about the year 1836, 
and not completed till about 1839. In the Reform 
Club is to be traced, as in the Travellers’, the in-. 


which he was engaged for the Duke of Sutherland, 
the chief of which extended over a period of eight 
or ten years, and should, in point of fact, be 
regarded as new building. They included the 
'works at Trentham Hall, Staffordshire ; at Cliefden 
House, near Maidenhead—perhaps entirely new 
work ; and at Stafford House, St. James’s, so far 
as regards remodelling the interior : also, he made 
designs for alterations to Dunrobin Castle for the 
same nobleman ; but we do not recollect whether 
these were proceeded with. For the Earl of 
Carnarvon, at Highclere, he carried into effect 
_ works which entirely changed the character of the 
building from that of pseudo-Greek to an Italianized 
form of Jacobean architecture. To Harewood 
House, near Leeds, a well-known building, he 
added wings, and he also re-arranged or added a 
terrace-garden which is one of the examples of 
his skill, already referred to, in an important 
element of effect. The same skill was displayed 
in his terraces and pavilions at Shrubland-park, 
the seat of Sir W. Middleton. Other alterations 
and additions, most of them considerable in extent, 
| were made by him to the seat of the Earl of 
Macclesfield ; to Duncombe-park, for Lord Fever- 
sham; to a house for Sir John Guest; to Gaw- 
thorpe Hall, for Sir James Shuttleworth; to 
Dulwich College and to Kingston Hall, Dorset- 
shire. ‘To the College he was surveyor many 
years, till succeeded by his eldest son Charles, 
now in partnership with Mr. Banks, who had been 
with Sir Charles previously, many years. His 
works further include alterations and new gates 
at Bowood, the residence of Lord Lansdowne ; 
the spire of Petworth Church, and churches at 
Saffron-hill, London, and Hurstpierpoint, Sussex, 
which (and perhaps there may be others) we have 
omitted to take into account in the previous view 





'not live to raise. The Halifax Town-hall is but 
‘little advanced. The loss to our art from the 
| severance of his connection with that building is, 
in the present state of architecture, not the 
least important part of the general loss which 
has been sustained. We were permitted to 
engrave his design: but what he would have made 
of the building, only those who knew his mode of 
working can form idea of. We are inclined to 
think that the termination of the tower would 
have become different ; at least, we judge so from 
observations of his respecting it. We doubt not, 
the building, called Italian in style, would have 
been a rival to the art-work of the Netherlands; 
and it could scarcely but have helped to solve 
questions which are rife, and to remove the im- 
pediment to progress which there is by the pursuit 
of style in place of art. Of what he really did at 
an important juncture we cannot further speak at 
the length which the case deserves. Under the 
disadvantages of a time when architectural educa- 
tion was supposed to consist only in the observance 
of ancient models, and practice in the imitation of 
them; when such old works in any number, were 
drafted into use, and there was no more regard 
for general consistency and public appreciation 
of art (unless only in painting and sculpture) 
than there was of a breathing architecture by 
architects themselves: when esthetics and criti- 
cism, and the prolific literature of every kind 
bearing upon architecture, had to be created, 
Charles Barry may have gone to the limit of dis- 
cursiveness in the common pursuit of maby 
different styles. The wonder is that he could 
become equally familiar and could equally infuse 
art into all; and perhaps by him alone was such 
infusion thoroughly accomplished. There were, 
however, evidences in the later period of his 
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career, that he would have been able to give to 
the wsthetics of architecture, and the adjustment 
of any question of art and style, more than he 
could have derived therefrom. He deliberately 
roposed, on the question of the Foreign Office, 
whilst reversing the opinion of one side, and that 
expected by the other from himself, to erect 
a building of classical style opposite to the 
Gothic of the Westminster Palace, and said he 
would not care to object to a Gothic building 
on the score of the difference, were its posi- 
tion opposite St. Paul’s Cathedral. Were this 
the continuation of old opinions and practice, 
there might have been little to hope for; but, 
combined with well-known disapproval of much 
of later practice, his condemnation of extra- 
vagance in colour, and the manner of his more 
recent designs, or notably the Halifax Town 
Hall, it appears to be rather a form of assertion 
of the supremacy of the art-element over style ; 
whilst had he his course to go over again, it 
would have been marked by less of the discursive- 
ness, and would have gained in art and appreciation 
by that concentration of effort, with comprehen- 
siveness of study, for which all now contend. 

But, wemust on another occasion pursue the sub- 
ject of the influence on our art, of the life and works 
of the artist-architect—Charles Barry. We have 
supposed our readers informed,—if only from the 
articles in our journal, on architecture at the 
commencement of this century,—of many of the 
circumstances under which his career began, and 
acquainted with the progress of the works of the 
Palace at Westminster. 


The building, commenced in 1837 as far as the | 


coffer-dam was concerned (the competition having 
been in 1835), was brought so nearly to completion 
in 1852, that on February 2nd, the new House of 
Commons and all the grand halls and corridors 
were opened, and the Queen alighted for the first 
time under the great Tower; and on the 11th of 
the same month, the architect received the honour 
of knighthood at Windsor Castle. 
The Houses of Parliament themselves may be 
considered finished; but work on the Palace re- 
mains to be done. Sir Charles’s wish as to his 
successor is shown by the circumstance that he 
has specially bequeathed the whole of the papers, 
drawings, and books relating to the New Palace, 
to his younger son, Mr. Edward M. Barry, he 
having been especially connected with him in 
carrying out the work. 
Sir Charles Barry was a member of the following 
societies and institutes:—The Royal Academy of 
Arts, the Royal Society, the Institute of British 
Architects, and the Society of Arts; and of the 
foreign academies of Rome (the San Luca), of 
Stockholm, Antwerp, Belgium, Prussia, Russia, 
and Denmark, and of the American Institute of 
Architects. He received the Royal Gold Medal 
of the Institute of British Architects; and the 
Grand Medal of Honour of the French Exhibition, 
which exhibition he visited in a public capacity ; 
and he received a diamond snuff-box, with cipher 
in brilliants, from the Emperor Nicholas of Russia: 
further, he was a member of the Commission of 
the Exhibition of 1851. 
it was first arranged that the remains of 
Sir Charles Barry should have been buried pri- 
vately in the cemetery at Norwood on this 
Friday ; but it was felt by some members of 
the profession that a more eminent resting- 
place and a more public demonstration were de- 
served and desirable. Mr. Cockerell and Pro- 
fessor Donaldson, therefore, with the concur- 
rence of the family, went to the Dean of West- 
minster, aud in the name of the Institute requested 
that the body of Sir Charles might be buried in the 
Abbey. This request was granted most readily, as 
we understand ; and the funeral will take place on 
Tuesday next, at one o’clock. The Dean of St. 
Paul 8, likewise, expressed a willingness to permit 
the interment of the remains in the cathedral, side 
by side with those of Wren 3 but a wish often ex- 
pressed by Barry, the probability that he was 
born in the parish, and the neighbourhood of his 
greatest work, fixed Westminster Abbey as the 
proper place. We have but few words to add. 
; The circumstances of his death were very ter- 
rible. He died in a quarter of an hour after he 
was taken ill. The cause was disease of the 
heart, acted upon by congestion of the lungs. He 
expired in Lady Barry’s arms, between eleven and 
twelve p.m., and before the doctor, who had been 
sent for, could arrive. Wecould say much of the 
love he bore his family,—the love they, united and 
happy, felt for him, and the sorrow into which his 
rice has plunged them; but this would take us 
bes eg our province. Let it comfort them to 

now that this grief is shared far and wide, and 
most by those who knew him best. 


THE SEASON FOR EXERTIONS. 


GLOOMY WINTER has lasted long, and yet seems 
unwilling to depart. Apri!’s tears were frequent, 
and May’s smiles, at present, are but cold and 
few; yet it is a time of hope for all. In the 
metropolis and in the suburbs, a large army of 
artizans will be kept busily at work. Some im- 
portant buildings are in progress, or about to be 
commenced, both in town and country. London 
is growing, and houses of different classes are 
rapidly rising. Business seems steady, and, if the 
blessings of peace be continued, there seems every 
prospect of a successful summer for those con- 
nected with the building trade. 

In spite of the sharp weather, the unusual 
snow and hail-storms of last month, both the 
court end and the city are beginning to assume 
their seasonable appearance. In Covent-garden 
and other great markets are seen the early 
flowers: in dismal alleys and courts the coster- 
mongers seem buried in the multitude of spring 
plants: the cry of “ Cowslips and primroses ” re- 
sounds in quiet parts of the city: ivy, “creeping 
Jenny,” and other climbing plants are temptingly 
exhibited ; and it is extraordinary in what large 
quantities these are sold, and in what strange and 
unlikely places attempts are made to grow them. 
The sight of these plants leads the thoughts of 
many to country places, where, in the spring 
time,— 

** All nature laughs, the groves are fresh and fair, 
The sun’s mild lustre warms the vital air.”’ 

In the suburbs the trees and gardens begin to 
present a pleasant appearance. In the orchards 
the blossoms of the fruit-trees afford both beauty 
and promise. At no time of the year are the 
clouds of such a pure pearly hue: they roll in 
varied forms, and throw bright and dazzling edges 
to the sun. Rare and tender colours of the mosses 
on tree trunks and branches form delicate har- 
mony with the bursting buds, and the imprisoned 
song-birds of the town give cheerful voice. We 
see, in the advent of Spring, as Longfellow says, 
the great annual miracle of the blossoming of 
Aaron’s rod repeated on myriads and myriads of 
branches! To some the returning sunshine and 
warmth bring hopes of health ; to others, thoughts 
of pleasure and amusement; to all, encourage- 
ment to renewed exertions. 

The changes which have recently been made in 
our foreign relations will call for renewed exer- 
tions‘on the part of both manufacturers and 
workmen. It is asserted that for a time the 
ribbon weavers of Coventry will be thrown ont of 
employment; that the importation of French 
clocks and watches will destroy the trade of Clerk- 
enwell and other parts ; and that it will seriously, 
to a further extent, damage the already depressed 
business of the Spitalfields silk weavers. There 
are other branches of trade and commerce the 
effects on which are viewed by many with feelings 
of alarm. Other trades, on the contrary, will be 
forced into activity. 

It is a distressing feature of changes which pro- 
duce much general good that important interests 
severely suffer for a time, and that many are left, 
to struggle with poverty and the sad effects of the 
want of employment. It was so when steam 
power was brought to bear on hand labour, and 
when the locomotive superseded other methods 
of land conveyance. This temporary evil passed 
away, and such immense benefits have resulted 
that none in former years could have calculated 
their extent. In these and other changes the 
greatest amount of evil happened to those who 
obstinately refused to move with the stream, who 
opposed or laughed at the improvements. Many 
instances might be mentioned in illustration of 
this, but few are more instructive than that of the 
clock and watch makers of Clerkenwell. At one 
time the chief part of the manufacture of church 
turret and other clocks, not only for the use of the 
United Kingdom but for many foreign countries, was 
in their hands, Unfortunately, when science was 
rapidly advancing in France, when French work- 
men were receiving mathematical and artistic 
education, and applying new methods, the English 
workmen were continuing on the old plan, and not 
caring for advanced intelligence in the pursuit of 
their craft. In Paris persons of ability applied 
their earnest attention to the general principles 
of clock-making, and workmen strove by the sub- 
division of labour to acquire excellence in parti- 
cular branches. The consequence of this has been 
that the manufacture of clocks is now almost 
entirely confined to Paris. If proper energy and 
intelligence had been used, the men of Clerkenwell 
might still have been the makers of the more 
important description of clocks for the whole 
world. If proper means are not used, the watch- 





making trade will also depart. On this point 


Mr. Bennett remarks that in Switzerland, whence 
a vast number of watches are sent to so many 
nations, apart from the better system adopted 
there, and the extensive employment of female 
hands, their admirable system of general educa- 
tion is at the root of the matter. The Swiss 
belief for years past has been that, to obtain 
a perfect work, it was absolutely necessary 
to educate the workman. They could not 
expect workmen to adapt themselves readily to 
the altered requirements of the public taste here 
and abroad without a high degree of cultivated 
intelligence: Ignorance was opposed to all change, 
because it was unable to see how to effect it 
without injury to the workmen who had,been 
brought up by the mere rule of thumb. 

In Switzerland the education of the people is to 
a considerable extent a national affair : half of the 
expense is drawn from the Federal funds, half 
the rest from local taxation, leaving only the 
fourth to be paid by the parent, a payment 
of about thirty francs a year. In the case of a 
widow’s poverty, even this fourth is remitted ; 
and in certain districts, in the case of a poor parent 
to whom the child’s labour would be remunerative, 
the local authorities actually pay to the parent a 
sum in lieu of what the child would have earned. 

Nor is this education limited to the bare rudi- 
ments of common English schools ; but the know- 
ledge and practice of mathematics, of a foreign 
language, and the elements of natural philosophy, 
embracing mechanical science, are ably and effec- 
tually taught, as well to girls as boys : vocal music 
is also taught, and every school is made a school 
of design, where a taste for art is systematically 
taught to every child. Who can wonder that the 
watches produced by a people thus trained should 
be found more elegant and cheap than those 
produced in such very different circumstances at 
home. 

In natural ability, perseverance, and skill of 
hand, the English workman may compete success- 
fully with those of any other country; but not- 
withstanding, it is difficult for them to compete 
fairly against competitors with such advantages 
as those above mentioned. 

As regards the Coventry ribbon-weavers, it will 
be the improved skill in design, the cultivated 
taste, and the educated eye for colour, with which 
the French may, if proper measures are not taken, 
permanently injure this branch of our manufac- 
tures. This shows how necessary it is, by every 
possible means, to improve and extend our schools 
of art, as well as those intended for general and 
national education. Vigorous exertions are re- 
quired, not only to advance and develop our 
established branches of industry, but also to esta- 
blish and encourage new ones, which may be the 
means of employing labour, and adding to the 
wealth and prosperity of the country. Admitting 
that great efforts will be for some time to come — 
required to compete successfully with certain ad- 
vantages elsewhere, it should be remembered that 
the changes in the tariff during the last few years 
have vastly increased both trade and commerce; 
that both the necessaries and luxuries of life, 
clothing, &c., have been lessened ; and that, if one 
branch of industry for a time suffer, others are 
greatly improved. The reduction of the export 
duty on English coals will give employment to, 
and improve the condition of, thousands of miners, 
will add to the general wealth, and make the 
peace of England more necessary to France. It is, 
however, as we have already remarked, absolutely 
necessary that Government, manufacturers, work- 
men, and the community at large, should all use 
their best endeavours to improve both the general 
and art education of the people. 





GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE AND DOMESTIC 
BULLDINGS. 


LECTURES IN CONNECTION WITH THE ARCHI- 
TECTURAL EXHIBITION. 

Mr. G. E. Srreet delivered a lecture last 
Tuesday evening, in the Gallery, Conduit-street, 
“On the Application of Gothic Architecture to 
Civil and Domestic Buildings.” 

In the absence of Mr. Beresford Hope, the chair 
was taken by Mr. Robert Kerr. 

The Chairman, in introducing the lecturer, said 
he could not begin the business of a meeting like 
the present, without alluding to the decease of 
one who had just been removed from amongst 
them—Sir Charles Barry. It was only a fort- 
night since Sir Charles had received the applause 
of a like audience to that now assembled, 
which was called down in recognition of his merits 
as a designer. Every one acquainted with the 
subject acknowledged Sir Charles to be the most 





successful of the Eclectic School that modern 
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Europe has produced. He was almost tempted 
to say that his loss was irreparable, did he not 
reflect that the genius of art was raising up 
others to close the ranks, if not to fill the place 
vacated by those who were passing away from 
amongst them. 

Mr. Street said he felt that the subject was one 
which had occupied the attention of the public 
latterly, principally through the discussionsinwhich 
members of the profession had engaged. The state- 
ment was constantly heard from the opponents to 
the revival of Gothic architecture, that it could 
never be suitably introduced except in ecclesias- 
tical edifices ; that it was unsuited to this pro- 
gressive age; that it could not be adopted with 
any degree of comfort; that it was costly, and 
ascetic. Some persons charged its admirers with 
a love of savageness for its own sake, and ignored 
therein Westminster and Florence: others asso- 
ciated it with the grotesque ; forgetting that in so 
doing there was both good and bad grotesque in 
the world. The different views on the subject had 
divided architects into separate and often hostile 
camps, which of itself tends to affect public opinion 
against Gothic. Yet, if an opinion was to be 
formed from the Press, Lord Palmerston’s declara- 
tion on the subject found few in its favour. The 
Quarterly Review was the only periodical which 
had supported that statesman’s opinion, whilst on 
the opposite side were to be found the leading 
public journals. But if they looked inside the 
profession, thee were two classes quite opposed 
to the revival of Gothic architecture : one of these 
was one of which he desired to speak with especial 
respect, especially as the president of the Royal 
Institute had indissolubly associated his name with 
it : it was that class which followed out Classic 
architecture. This class, though much opposed to 
their own (the Gothic), and though he deprecated 
the main feature of their school, that of working 
in a foreign style, he admitted had many excel- 
lencies which could be safely adopted by them- 
selves. The other class who decried against the 
revival of Gothic architecture consisted principally 
of younger men, who had started with the notion 
that the architect should work equally well in all 
styles, and should be prepared to undertake any 
class of designing, if he hoped to make his pro- 
fession remunerative. It was natural that the 
Gothic should excite the enmity of this class: the 
former argued for the use of one style, ‘and de- 
manded some mark of the artist in every building 
he designed : nor was it by chance that the Gothic 
thus claimed a single style, for it knew well that 
since the creation no school has been successful 
that has worked in more than one. This class 
had in some instances carried its antipathy to the 
Gothic to an extreme: they had demanded, in the 
case of Mr. Scott, that he should be deprived of all 
control over the new Foreign Office. The favourite 
argument with this class was, that Gothic did 
not pay, and therefore was not suited to the 
age. They looked up to Sir Christopher Wren 
as their model, forgetting that we owed his 
Gothic works to the instinct of his employers, 
who, intently alive to the requirements of the 
age in which they lived, would not allow him to 
follow the bias which his studies had imparted to 
him. This class, however, had showed its readi- 
ness to throw in their lot with those who offered 
greatest freedom, and would gradually decrease in 
number and in influence. An objection frequently 
urged against the Gothic was its incapability of 
revival unless by departure from its original prin- 
ciples. Our opponents here forget that the Classic 
has its Renaissance, and whilst the Gothic in 
seeking its natural and healthy development is not 
bound down to an old style, refuses to introduce 
sham productions into architecture. The effect of 
the Eclectic school upon the country has been 
unfortunate. To judge of it we had only to look 
upon the painters, sculptors, masons, workers of 
textile fabrics, goldsmiths, jewellers, carpenters, 
whom the last two centuries of Renaissance had 
originated. Impoverishment of genius has been 
the result. To take the instance of sculpture: 
the school of architecture had always depended 
upon sculpture : it fell to the lot of Renaissance to 
separate them : this produced inferior works. The 
greatest sculptors threw away their time on busts : 
the second-class men looked to truncated obelisks 
and monuments in St. Paul’s as the sole resources 
upon which to employ their intellects. But the 
Gothic revival was fast establishing the connection 
between sculpture and architecture. In the same 
way the carpenter had been debased to the lowest 
mechanical drudge, but under the influence of 
Gothic revival would learn once again that there 
were higher aims to which his calling would raise 
him. He would now proceed to show that Gothic 
architecture was equally applicable to civil and 





domestic as to ecclesiastical buildings. To allow 
that Gothic was only suited to sacred edifices 
would be an objection fatal to the entire art ; for 
he believed that no architecture could be healthy 
whose ecclesiastical buildings were not put up 
in a style suited to ordinary buildings. No art 
could be successfully pursued which had not seized 
hold of the hearts of the people, and the limitation 
of Gothic to one class of buildings would in itself 
prove that it was not indigenous. But a uniform 
development of the Gothic style was alone suited 
to the requirements of this age: to prove this, he 
need only maintain that it must be by the develop- 
ment of one style that success could be obtained. 
He should merely point out the effects of the 
Renaissance school, which had as yet given no 
proof that it could adapt itself to the wants of 
the day, and he would show that the nature of 
Gothic was eminently what the age required. 
Indeed, he might go further, and appeal to his- 
tory, to religion, to romance, in his favour, that 
the Gothic style was alone indigenous,—was the 
only one which had been begun, developed, and 
perfected by Christianity: he might call in aid 
the feelings and instincts of his audience, but he 
preferred at present to meet his opponents on a 
higher ground. He claimed a preference for 
Gothic architecture in domestic buildings, because 
it was a style especially practical, real, truthful, 
and free. If we looked to the domestic buildings 
of Greece or Rome, we found them suited to the 
purposes for which they were put up; and if we 
went back to the earlier or to the foreign Gothic, 
we saw that the design for a chapel was not iden- 
tical with that for an infirmary: the principal 
rooms in the private dwelling-house were not 
packed four square, with windows exactly the 
same shape and size. Whether the building was 
a castle or a church, the rooms intended for study 
or for amusement, each had its characteristic ex- 
ternally, with which the interior arrangements 
naturally corresponded. To go into a modern 
house, you find no room which possesses a single 
speciality, nothing to attract love for the home; 
but instead thereof the working out of an iron law 
which had impressed itself on architecture, and 
left man little better than a machine. The lovers 
of the Gothic built no enormous porticos, such as 
in the British Museum or the National Gallery, 
under which an awning must be improvised to 
protect the visitor from the weather. The 
Elizabethan and Jacobean dwellings which are still 
to be met within various parts of the country are 
the result of this clinging after the ancient 
Gothic, which was consecrated by its national 
and religious character, which was connected with 
that heraldry that still found favour in the Anglo- 
Saxon breast, and which was recommended by its 
utilitarian character. An assertion was frequently 
made that the developments of Gothic art must 
destroy the Gothic character of the work. A dread 
inspired the minds of those who fancied this, that 
the student in Gothic would import foreign 
copies, which would be unsuited to our own 
country. He quite agreed that Venetian palaces 
put up amid the trees and parks of England 
would not correspond to the landscape; but he 
felt that as the Italians were little behind the 
French in love of Gothic, they could aid us in 
erecting buildings “light, airy, and cheerful,” 
according to Lord Palmerston’s description, with 
windows ample in width, from which the use 
of plate-glass would not be debarred. The 
plan of an Italian window was not unknown 
in our own country. Indeed, in Classic buildings 
the window is an inconvenience. In Gothic 
it is the principal feature. The same advantage 
would present itself in favour of doors: they 
could be hung with the greatest. liberty on the 
plainest hinge of iron to the most finished of 
polished brass. The inside finishings of the house 
could correspond; the ceilings open or covered, 
with one exception, that plastering could not be 
permitted as a sham imitation of stone. In the 
internal fittings our ancestors used oak, because 
it was readiest to their hands; but we must seize 
whatever material came in our way, and adapt it 
to our purpose, a privilege which the freedom of 
Gothic permitted. In the matter of furniture, 
the Gothic feared no comparison with the Re- 
naissance. The wretched productions of modern 
times were the result of this system, in which 
workmen do not aim to arrive at a high standard. 
But before that a Gothic house could be suitably 
furnished, some attempt must be made to improve 
modern upholstery, and, following in the steps of 
Pugin, we must establish a Gothic manufactory. 
One of the main results of the Exhibition of 1851 
had been to convince those most conversant with 
our textile fabrics that, if we hope for improve- 
ment, we must submit to take lessons from the 





East, whose works in this class were of the same kind 
as those of the barbarous Gothic. One good 
effect resulting from this had been the working 
of Medizval embroidery, which, though at present 
confined to our churches, would soon, in the hands 
of ladies enthusiastic on the subject, be intro. 
duced into private dwellings, and supersede the 
mechanical works in wool and muslin, which for 
too long a time had engrossed the female fingers, 
The application of iron to Gothic architecture had 
been successful: to show this, he need only point 
to the museum at Oxford, for the design of which 
we are indebted to Gothic artists, and the erection 
to Gothic workmen. A similar instance of the 
application of iron to Renaissance could not be 
pointed out, to which it must ever prove foreign, 
through its eagerness to conceal the material used 
in construction. The cost of Gothic was alleged 
against its use, and if a comparison were made 
between a speculative Classic house intended to 
last ninety-nine years, and a substantial Gothic 
built for perpetuity, no doubt the estimate 
would be in favour of the former; but a 
permanent dwelling in either style would 
demand the same outlay of money. He might 
now be allowed to point to the reasons why 
Gothic buildings had proved unsuccessful, and 
he found them in the facts that architects had 
adopted the new Gothic only in their erections, 
had sought external effect to please the eye, and 
had overlooked the comfort of the interior; had 
become Gothic to so exaggerated a degree as even 
to alarm Gothic men; and that those who had 
worked out the Gothic had been trained in Classic 
and Renaissance, and had found themselves un- 
equal to rise above early prejudices. In conclu- 
sion he felt that there were men now devoted to 
the pursuit of Gothic architecture whose works 
would be the best proofs of his remarks in favour 
of the application of this national style to the 
buildings of our country. 

The Chairman, in proposing a vote of thanks to 
the lecturer, said the audience had had the advan- 
tage of hearing one of the ablest supporters of the 
Gothic school. 

The vote was accorded amid general applause. 








DOINGS IN PARIS. 


Tue transforming of the plantations, on the 
right side of the grand avenue of the Champs 
Elysées, into flower-gardens and shrubberies, con- 
tinues actively. Considerable quantities of earth 
have already been shifted for the flower-beds and 
grass-plots of this side, which is to imitate the 
present disposition of the left side of the road. 
Thus, straight alleys will be carried round each 
plot, and large open spaces (carrefours), where 
many alleys meet, will be established near the 
cafés and other places of amusement. The walks 
are to be of ample size for the demands of circu- 
lation, and double seats, with a back, are to be 
provided for promenaders. Water conduits are 
being laid down, with all necessary appendages, 
for irrigating the grounds. 

An order of the Prefect of Police has nominated 
commissioners of public health for the twenty 
arrondissements of Paris, Sceaux, St. Denis, St. 
Cloud, Sévres,and Meudon. Sanitary commissions 
in Paris are not of new creation: as early as 15th 
December, 1851, a decree formed them, and the 
members worked with the greatest zeal till 31st 
December, 1859, in the twelve arrondissements. 
Owing to the increase of the territory, Paris can 
boast of twenty committees. 

The works of the subterranean canalization of 
Paris proceed actively. It is proposed that the 
Seine shall be relieved from all the drainage 
water now brought into it by the actual sewers, 
and that they shall be turned into the grand col- 
lecting sewer of Asnieres. At present a deep 
excavation is being made on the Boulevard de la 
Madeleine, beginning at the Rue St. Honoré, for 
a sewer destined to unite with that of Asnieres, 
the drain which passes under the Neuve St. 
Augustin, and which receives the water from this 
thoroughfare and all the quarter. 

The Pont au Change, now in course of recon- 
struction, upon which the works were for some 
months past interrupted by the overflows of the 
Seine, was re-taken into active hands on the 18th 
ult. A powerful dredging machine has been 
moored between the two river piers already com- 
menced, in order to deepen the bed at that spot, 
while it temporarily closes up the navigable chan- 
nel from the passage of boats likely to interrupt 
the work. A great number of men have been 
set to work at the left abutment, and the least 
advanced of the piers, that near the Quai des Fleurs, 
has already its caisson up to the level of the river. 
Meanwhile the walling of the Quay de I’Horloge, 
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at the north of the Palais de Justice, advances 
rapidly. At present the parapet is in a forward 
state: it is of Jura limestone, capable of receiving 
a high polish, equal to that of marble,—the same 
stone which was successfully employed on the 
St. Michel and Solferino bridges in Paris. This 

uay has been considerably widened out between 
the Boulevard de Sebastopol, in the “Cité,” and 
the Rue de Harlay. At the new Place du Louvre 
the works for raising it to the level of the adjoin- 
ing streets are terminated. A carriage-way, paved 
with asphalte, has been laid down all round the 
plantation of trees in front of the Church of St. 
Germain-l’Auxerrois and the mairie of the first 
arrondissement; also, the avenue in front of the 
tower which separates these two buildings is 
similarly paved. This open space, formerly 
plunged in total darkness during the night, is 
now brilliantly lighted by gas candelabra spread 
over the two plantations. Benches have also been 
placed for the convenience of pedestrians: they 
are of the same model as those in the Champs 
Elysées and the Boulevards, with two seats, and a 
back in the middle. 








THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE special business meeting of this session 
was held on Friday evening (the 11th), at the 
house in Conduit-street. Mr. Penfold, President, 
in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting having been 
read and confirmed,— 

Mr. Arthur Cates proposed the following reso- 

lution :—“That this meeting expresses its satis- 
faction at observing that a series of propositions 
has been issued by the Council of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects for an examination of 
their members as the initiation of a scheme which 
they hope to see further developed and extended 
to all members of the profession.” Mr. Cates, in 
introducing the resolution, congratulated the 
members that a standard was about to be esta- 
blished by which a criterion could be formed as to 
the merits of young men entering upon the pro- 
fession of architecture. The Association had 
always shown an anxiety in this matter, and had 
discussed it frequently, but they had met with dis- 
couragement in their attempts. He thought that 
the Council of the Institute had acted wisely in 
confining the measure, in the first instance, to 
their own members. They were not, in his opinion, 
of sufficient strength to carry out a public exami- 
nation ; and if they attempted it and failed, they 
could never afterwards recover their position. 
Whereas the experience which they would derive 
from the present movement would form the 
foundation of a more extensive and, he hoped, 
successful scheme. 

Mr. S. C. Capes seconded the resolution. 

Mr. Billing objected to the principle. It was, 
he said, absurd to demand a qualification for an 
artist. As well might an examination be appointed 
to test proficiency in painting or in sculpture as 
in architecture. The test would be only limited, 
and not extended to all branches of the profes- 
sion. So it would prove a failure. 

The Chairman was glad to say that the Royal 
Tustitute had adopted the views of the Association 
on this important subject. 

The resolution was put from the chair and 
carried. 

Mr. Arthur Cates then proposed that the secre- 
taries of this Association be directed to communi- 
cate to the secretaries of the Institute the fore- 
going resolution. 

_Mr. T. M. Rickman, in seconding the propo- 
sition, drew the attention of the subscribers to the 
course of examination, which was, in his opinion, 
more valuable than any tests introduced by the 
Universities. 

Mr. Bunker moved, as an amendment to ti 
foregoing, “That the meeti a 
“a e a eeting proceed to the next 


The illi 
it pate pay was seconded by Mr. Billing, 
Mr. Bunker next proposed ye 
seconded, the following iauihiin =o" "Pas tn 
members of this Architectural Association have 
not afforded and do not afford that practical sup- 
port in its working which is needed for carryin 
out its objects, and that it is, therefore, desirable 
that the committee should further consider and 
report whether there is any course short of closin 
its operations which they can recommend for the 

adoption of the Association.” 


The resoluti : 
nimously was put from the chair and una- 


The proceedings then terminated. 





CAMP HOSPITALS A HUNDRED YEARS 
AGO. 


THE century whose date-marks record famous 
deeds by England’s two most famous captains,— 
the culminating glories of the first, the brilliant 
promise of the second,—was one in which the 
temple of Janus was but seldom closed, and 
then but for brief intervals of repose. In both 
hemispheres and on every continent, British sol- 
diers marched and fought. British fleets sailed 
on every sea. When we inquire, however, from 
which of the many fields that were traversed 
there have come down to us records bearing on the 
personal conditions and the hygienic circumstances 
under which these operations were carried on, it 
will appear that they are very limited. As to the 
fleets, we are very much indebted to Lind, Blaine, 
and other physicians who accompanied them, men 
of great judgment and ability, to whose scientific 
foresight, and not to a slothful and corrupt 
Admiralty, it was owing that ships were enabled 
to remain at sea long enough for the fulfilment of 
their objects. These physicians have taught us 
much on the subject of personal hygiene, not 
without a glance at questions of hospital construc- 
tion, the good effects of which we can see, even 
now, in the well-built naval hospitals which have 
always so favourably contrasted with those pro- 
vided for the army. The field of medical observa- 
tion, as far as the army was concerned, seems to 
be limited to the various campaigns in the Low 
Countries and,Germany, and to the experience 
of the large standing camps which, on the threat 
of French invasion, were established at various 
points for the purpose of covering the metropolis. 
Having already endeavoured to briefly utilize and 
deduce one or two lessons, useful at the present 
time, from Dr. Brocklesby’s experience of camp 
life and disease in England, and from Sir John 
Pringle’s experience in the Low Countries and the 
Culloden campaign,* we shall now make Dr. 
Donald Monro’s “Observations on the Means of 
Preserving the Health of Soldiers, and of Con- 
ducting Military Hospitals,” the text for a few 
further remarks. If called on to supply a student 
with one book on the army sanitary history of 
these times, we would put this book of Monro’s 
into his hands rather than Pringle’s much better 
known work. And for this reason, that the former 
is much the more systematic of the two; and also 
that the close personal observations which it is his 
chief purpose to record, were made after the pub- 
lication of the latter, and under the influence of 
a teaching which is always gratefully acknow- 
ledged. 

It a bead-roll of names eminent in science and 
letters can ever make a family distinguished, 
Dr. Monro was one of a stock than which few have 
been more illustrious. It was founded by John 
Monro, a surgeon in William the Third’s army, 
and who established the famous medical school at 
Edinburgh, and its last notable representative 
died, a professor in that school, only a few months 
ago. Our author was the son of the first Alexander 
Monro, and brother of the second and most dis- 
tinguished anatomist of that name. Shortly after 
the battle of Minden, he joined the British Con- 
tingent of the Allied Army in Germany, com- 
manded by the Marquis of Granby, which was 
taking part in the Seven Years’ War under Prince 
Ferdinand of Brunswick. With it he remained 
for three years, at the end of which time he re- 
turned to his duties at St. George’s Hospital. In 
1778, and again in the following year, he was 
physician to the great camp at Coxheath, near 
Maidstone, which, with one at Warley-common, 
was established in the expectation of a French 
attack, and at which Sheridan has laid the scene 
of one of his best musical farces. 

With regard to these old-fashioned books,—- 
with regard to books of any period which treat of 
these subjects,—it is important to bear in mind 
that we must not look in them for any new 
principles,—for any theories hitherto unknown. 
That effete and decaying animal matter must be 
removed from the means of affecting the living 
body ; that the effective agents of that removal 
are the three primal purifiers,—air, fire, water ; 
that Nature abhors waste; that the effete matters 
should be applied to the reproduction of vegetable 
life; that death and life, and life springing 
directly from death, should proceed in a regular 
cycle; and that when we break her laws, even in 
the smallest particular, Nature is swift and certain 
to punish us;—these are the elementary principles 
on which health has been given to us. At that 
point—after that has been set forth—the work of 
the theorist is done. The work remains for the 
chemist and the engineer: for the chemist, to 
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demonstrate the connection between cause and 
effect ; for the engineer, to give practical effect to 
the theories and demonstrations. There is very 
much for both to do. The engineer has hitherto 
done little more than either to pump the effete 
matters into tidal rivers, to be pumped back again 
into human habitations, there to cause frightful 
mortality, as was the case at Exeter in 1832, at 
Hull in 1849, at Newcastle in 1853, and at other 
places ; or, on the other hand, to bury in the sea, 
as is being now done, the rich treasures which 
should go to fertilize and beautify our fields. The 
great value of such books as we have been quoting 
lies in their multiplication of instances which 
exhibit the perversion of the natural laws and the 
certain manner in which these laws avenge them- 
selves. For instance, the battle of Warbourg was 
fought on the 3lst July, 1760, and the victors 
encamped on the site of it; many of the dead 
were scarce covered with earth; the camp was 
speedily covered with dead animals, and, in the 
absence of a camp police, it became covered also 
with the dejecta of a numerous army. Instantly, 
in the first week of August, petechial fever 
appeared, and raged without intermission, but 
with always increasing urgency, until December, 
when the troops went into cantonments at Pader- 
born. At that place there was no diminution of 
its intensity until the hospitals were thinned by 
convalescents being sent away in January. When, 
in February, the Guards marched for Hesse, and 
the number of troops was thus greatly reduced, 
the fever almost entirely ceased. Even then, two 
battalions were exceptionally crowded, and the 
disease assumed new virulence among them, 
ceasing when the men were scattered in billets. 
Again, at Osnaburg, in 1761, an outbreak of the 
same disease was traced to a neighbouring “foul 
ward,” and when it was thinned, and the sick 
removed to a large, airy hospital, the disease 
ceased at once. 

The first remark that will occur to any one who 
reads certain parts of this book, and who is, at 
the same time, familiar with discussions on kindred 
subjects that have been rife during the last few 
years, is likely to be this: that Dr. Monro seems 
to have anticipated these discussions, that had the 
methods and previsions which he lays down with 
care and minuteness been followed in any respect, 
these discussions could never have originated. The 
rules which he has systematized for the conduct of 
field hospitals, which have respect to details both 
large and minute, exhibit a faculty of circum- 
spection and observation, and a regard for the 
possible influence of collateral circumstances, to- 
gether with the power of ascending from the 
particular to the general,—the very gifts which 
go to make the efficient and successful adminis- 
trator. The distinctive characters of the hospitals 
required by an army in the field,—the regimental 
hospital in front, the ambulatory hospital imme- 
diately in rear, the great general hospitals at the 
bases of operations,—the necessity of congregating 
the sick at some times, the importance of segre- 
gating them at others,—the influence of soil, tem- 
perature, character of surface, climatic pecu- 
liarities,—these subjects, together with that of 
the necessary order of subordination of hospital 
attendants, the supply of portable provisions, the 
rules for camp and hospital police, the supply of 
shirts—a most important particular, which seems 
to have been the first cause of shipwreck at 
Scutayi,—all these matters, with others which it 
would be too tedious to mention, are discussed, 
and their relative importance is pointed out. In 
the same strain, his description of the great camp 
at Coxheath, of all the sanitary influences which 
were present there, and of the results, is a model 
of excellence which is well worthy of imitation. 

Dr. Monro was a thorough-going contagionist. 
Infectionist would be the more correct word, but 
we employ the term that is in general use. This 
is a question about which we can hardly be 
said to think more precisely than they did a hun- 
dred years ago, although our loose, unprecise 
thoughts have taken a somewhat different direc- 
tion. It is curious how persistently the most 
rigid contagionist notions prevail even now when 
quarantine, their logical effect, is almost, compa- 
ratively speaking, abolished. No one has done 
more for the diffusion of sound sanitary know- 
ledge among the general public than Mr. Kings- 
ley, but Mr. Kingsley, in his novel of “Alton 
Lock,,” has made the old theory of propagation 
by fo mites, or substances such as woollens, cotton, 
feathers, which are supposed to acquire and retain 
contagious effluvia, serve the useful purpose of 
killing off some half-dozen of his characters. A 
clergyman’s straight-cut coat, such a very simple 
instrument of death, first kills several wretched 
| reatures who had put it together ina sweater’s 
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den, then the shopman who delivered it, then the 
servant who brushed it, and, last of all, the clergy- 
man who wore it. 

Again, in the autunin of 1854, the soldiers’ 
packs were thrown overboard from every trans- 
port in the Black Sea in which cholera had shown 
itself. The unfortunate men were therefore 
quite unprovided, themselves, when they went as 
patients to an unprovided hospital. Thus, a prac- 
tical adhesion to this doctrine of propagation by 
Somites, on the part of some ship captains, was one 
great cause of the first misery at Scutari. Here, 
on the other hand, is a case in which the contrary 
doctrine seems to have prevailed. During a late 
cholera epidemic, an army surgeon was tried by 
court-martial at Dublin, on the heavy charge of 
cowardice, because he had taken certain precau- 
tions against the supposed contagion of that dis- 
ease, which were trifling indeed when compared 
with the rules laid down by our author. Frequent 
ablutions, a waxed linen coat, rolls of lint stuffed 
into the nostrils, and a vessel of heated vinegar 
held between patient and physician, are what Dr. 
Monro enjoins. The unlucky surgeon at Dublin 
had simply worn a pair of gloves, but he was 
found guilty. Evidently his judges did not believe 
in contagion, and so differed from Mr. Kingsley, 
and the transport captains. : 

When we attempt to state exactly what we 
really do know of the different stages of the pro- 
pagation of the class of diseases which were once 
called contagious, but which it is now the fashion 
to call zymotic, it will be well to begin with a 
general confession of ignorance, and also to have 
a similar confession ready for almost every stage 
of the inquiry. The first remark to make is that 
the very term zymotic is inaccurate, because it 
expresses a theory which may be true, but which 
we only fancy to be true, it being as yet unsup- 
ported by a sufficient accumulation of precise and 
demonstrable data. The theory is that which 
is succinctly expressed in Hamlet’s well-known 
lines,— 

** It will but skin and film the ulcerous place, 
While rank corruption, mining all within, 
Infects unseen.’? 
Ask any surgeon, and he will tell you that these 
lines express most aceurately what he fancies to 
be the mode of action in certain specific diseases, 
which are first propagated by contagion or actual 
contact, and then diffused through the system by 
infection, or what we call, from a supposed 
analogy to the chemico-vital process of fermen- 
tation, zymosis. This notion of a humoured fer- 
mentation has been present ever since the time 
of Hippocrates; but it was Liebig, whose fanciful 
analogies have impressed the present generation 
so much, who first gave it the form and promi- 
nence which it now displays. If we agree with 
the registrar-general, to admit a terminology 
which expresses it, it is important to remember, 
what the registrar-general fully admits, that the 
theory is not yet admissible as founded on fact. 
The question then remains, What is the cause of 
these diseases? It can be safely asserted to be 
established beyond the reach of controversy, that 
putrescence and zymotic diseases stand in the re- 
lation of cause and effect. Here is the modern 
“ Board of Health doctrine” put in a form which, 
if the spelling were a little altered, might almost 
read as an extract from Dr. Southwood Smith or 
Mr. Chadwick :—* The terrestrial causes thereof 
are, by common consent of most writers, as fol- 
loweth :—venomous and stinking vapours arising 
from fens, standing ponds or pooles, ditches, lakes, 
dunghils, sinckes, channels, vaults, or the like; as 
also uncleane slaughter-houses of beasts, dead 
carkasses of men, as in time of warre, and of stink- 
ing fish, fowl, or anything that hath contained life 
and is putrid ; as also, more particularly in great 
cities, as in London, the unclean kevping of 
houses, lanes, alleys, and streets; from those re- 
cited, and the like, infectious vapours, by warmth 
of the sun eyhaled, are apt and able to infect the 
living bodies of men, and thereby to produce the 
plague, which, once produced, is too apt, by infec- 
tion, to spread and become popular, as experience 
too much sheweth.” This seems modern enough, 
but it is quoted from a book called “The Sur- 
geon’s Mate, written by Mr. John Woodal, Sur- 
geon of his Majesty’s Hospital of St. Bartholo- 
mew,” and is the result of his observations of the 
great plague of London. Even when this doctrine 
is taken as admitted, much remains unsettled, 
however great a step may have been gained. It 
is quite absurd to say that, cause and effect being 
found, there remains no more room for inquiry, 
because, for one thing, the cause does not always 
produce the result ; and, for another, because we 
have to decide—and that is a most important 
point—the law, in accordance with which the par- 





ticular result assumes such various forms. And 
here an almost total ignorance must be confessed. 
All that it is possible to attempt is to indicate in 
what directions it seems probable that a fuller 
light may eventually be obtained. All analogy 
and all reasoning force us to assume that although 
we cannot now see or handle that which passes 
from the putrescing mass to the living body, 
still that, with greater means and more ex- 
tended observation, we shall ultimately be able to 
do so, that the contagium is something real, 
physical, and concrete. Ex nihilo nihil fit is a 
maxim of the oldest philosophy, but it seems to be 
discarded by some persons who dogmatize on this 
subject. In all reasoning about material things, 
we must have seen or at least we must suppose 
the existence of material causes throughout the 
whole course of the inquiry. A notion that these 
diseases are propagated by minute insects is almost 
as old as the fermentation idea, and was revived, 
some years ago, by Sir Henry Holland; but there 
is so little support for it, and so much that seems 
opposed to it, that it may be dismissed. It appears 
to be probable, then, that our inquiries, to be in 
the right road, must run in one of three direc- 
tions. For the first, we must try to see if a re- 
mote specific influence, following laws of its own, 
traversing a course of its own, calls into action 
the infecting cause in the same way that the rudi- 
mentary germs contained in the pistil of a flower 
are vivified by the pollen shed on them. In the 
second place, we have to try to discover certain 
specific causes for each specific disease, differing 
one from the other, just as the phenomena of the 
morbid result differ; or, if the conveyed cause is 
always identical, we must discover, in the third 
place, the law of election by virtue of which the 
variation of the resulting phenomena is deter- 
mined. The first notion is a very old one, which 
has much support at the hands of some who have 
a right to speak with authority in these matters. 
In the second way, we would be able to know the 
physical and chemical difference which may exist 
between the poison which causes, say small-pox, 
and that which causes, say yellow fever. Accord- 
ing to the third, the poison being uniformly and 
in all instances the same, we would discover why 
it should at one time choose to attack, say the 
throat and cause diphtheria, at another the intes- 
tines and cause dysentery. Whatever the exact 
nature of the infecting cause may be, and in what 
way soever it may operate, one thing is quite cer- 
tain, that as yet we know of only one way of 
neutralizing it. That one way is by dilution in 
the atmospere, and, as a matter of real, accurate 
knowledge, there is no other “ disinfectant.” Even 
Dr. Monro quotes with approbation his friend 
Lind’s apophthegm,—that the chief value of the 
so-called disinfectants lies in their compelling 
attendants to open doors and windows. 

A hundred years ago there were constant appre- 
hensions of a French attack,and the mobile divisions 
and brigades were, from time to time, located at 
different points, all having reference to the defence 
of London,—at Sandheath, near Ripley, at Titch- 
field, near Gosport, at Winchester, at Chatham 
lines, at Hythe, at Warley Common, and at Cox- 
heath, of which latter we have been speaking. As 
has been mentioned, it was at Coxheath that 
Sheridan laid the scene of his little musical comedy, 
with Bannister in the principal part, a piece from 
which, if it were put again on the stage now, an au- 
dience would possibly be able to draw some jokes 
and allusions not inappropriate to the present time, 
when we,too, are thinking of invasion, and are busy, 
also, with camps and the movement of troops. And 
now, having added the complementary leaflet to 
a Trefoil of last century Worthies, one is tempted, 
if it did not seem probable that the result would 
be by no means satisfactory, to institute a com- 
parison between the men of 1760 and the men 
of 1860. It is the fashion to speak lightly of these 
old gentlemen of the last century, and modern 
sanitarians are careful to ignore their labours, as if 
afraid of indicating the sources of their own inspira- 
tion ; but they were real and earnest workers, ripe 
scholars, and useful public servants. When they 
took up a matter for inquiry, they tried to reach the 
central truth and real outcome of it. There was no 
evasion in their line of research. They tried to 
show forth tangible results, not to put names or 
figures in the place of results, Never for one 
moment did they condescend to wear “the 
foolish face of conformity.” To one authority, and 
to one only, did they bend,—to the traditions and 
the venerable influence of a literature that is 
2,000 years old. Contrast this with what may 
have been observed at a later period,—a total 
abdication of professional functions and an inglo- 
rious vitality exhibited merely by a louder and 
louder call for “returns.” This is just what must 





be the result when an exaggerated value is 
attached to statistics, and when they are placed 
in any but a subordinate position. It cannot be 
too well remembered that a statist is, by the 
necessity of his mental organization, a fatalist, 
and that the attitude of a true sanitarian, on the 
other hand, is, by the necessity of his position, 
aggressive and offensive; and if you offer the. 
choice of these two antagonistic attitudes to 
several hundred men, indifferently chosen, what, 
think you, will be the result? Is it not very cer- 
tain that the great majority will repudiate that 
which gives trouble, will “steep their brows in 
slumber’s holy balm,” and indolently sink back 
into a fool’s paradise of figures? And that is pre- 
cisely the direction towards which present tenden- 
cies seem very certain to lead us. An old proverb 
teaches that when the night is darkest, daylight 
is at hand; and when we have reached the very 
deepest profundity of soulless routine and statis- 
tical pedantry, there may be reason to look for 
some streaks of light above the horizon. Mean- 
time, let us earnestly hope for it, and do our little 
best to promote it, and, looking to the thick- 
coming troubles that seem not far distant, let us 
all join in the sentiment of the lines which con- 
clude Sheridan’s “ Camp ” at Coxheath :— 

** May true glory still wave her bright banners around; 


Still with fame, power, and freedom, Old England be 
crown’d.”’ 


Cwo.. 








THE SERPENTINE. 


In the Blue Book is recorded the result of an 
inquiry, which is remarkable for the ability, 
patience, and acumen of the investigators, and for 
the high standing and talent of the witnesses: 
3,728 questions were asked, answered, and re- 
gistered. 

That which stands out most prominent is the 
discrepancy in the views, and conflict in opinion, 
of the delegated arbiters, upon the decision of 
whose report the balance was so equal, that in the 
division, the chairman’s casting vote settled the 
question! As to the testimony of the eminent 
engineers, there was no extreme dissonance, for 
all agreed that the plan of daily and perpetual 
refilteration was not what they would advise ; and, 
whenever reference was made to the works so 
recently executed, that system was tolerated only 
on account of the expense already incurred,—the 
circulating system owing its protection to 15,0007. 
of the circulating medium already jeopardized. 

It may be permitted to an old correspondent of 
the Builder, who has for many years treated upon 
the Public Parks, broad waters, &c., and who has 
attended the committee, to note down some facts 
issuing out of the inquiry. 

The general tenor of the evidence went to prove 
—that the supply of water ought to be, at least, 
a million gallons daily ; that the bed of the Ser- 
pentine ought to be cleaned, and in particular to 
be deepened above bridge, the sides sloping down 
from 2 feet at the edge to 5 feet in the centre of 
that section, but to a greater depth in the wide 
reach below, so as to secure a larger body and 
greater purity of water. No one had contem- 
plated pouring fresh water into the dirty basin ; 
and Mr. Hawkesley himself admitted that on the 
first inception of the project between him and 
Mr. Fitzroy, the limitation of expense left him 
no better alternative than the supplementary pro- 
cess of filtration which he has adopted, but which 
otherwise he would not have chosen. 

On the 16th March, the sixth day of sitting, it 
became so obvious that the filtering scheme would 
prove abortive, that the committee resolved to stop 
the works in progress, without prejudice to Messrs. 
Bird’s contract for works in hand: these works, 
commenced in the depth of winter, and which, up 
to the appointment of the committee, had pro- 
gressed with extraordinary despatch, were all at 
once forced forward with almost magic celerity ; 
so that the mile of culvert had been completed, 
the dam formed, the filter-beds, pipes, and foun- 
dations laid in, and all but the ornamental figures,. 
balusters, and urns brought on the ground !—in 
this case, the liability, if not the total expense, 
was incurred. 

It was not in default of engineering intelligence 
from several sources that the insufficient and now 
condemned project was adopted. No; it was 
because the Chief Commissioner must limit the 
cost to the grant of 17,000/.; and because he 
would do something, he decided, first, to clear the 
flower-borders, and then to clear the stagnant 
waters by filtration ! 

So early as 20th July, 1859, Messrs. Easton & 
Amos were applied to by the Chief Commissioner 
to state—first, the time it would take to complete 
their plan for supplying the Serpentine with 
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1,000,000 or 2,000,000 gallons of fresh water per 
diem; secondly, the cost; thirdly, would they 
guarantee that supply ? and fourthly, whether 
they contemplated to level and cleanse the bed ? 

This letter was directly answered by that firm, 
and the letters and replies were duly produced and 
read in evidence before the committee—the pur- 
port being, first, from five to six months to complete 
the supply ; secondly, the estimate of January Ist 
was for pumping 1,200 gallons per minute through 
the 15-inch pipe now laid from St. James’s 
Park to the Serpentine: that of the 5th August 
is to supply 1,600 gallons per minute through a 
20-inch pipe, delivered to the upper end of the 
Serpentine, the whole distance, including also the 
supply to Kensington Palace Gardens, to St. 
James’s Park, and Buckingham Palace Gardens ; 
thirdly, the guarantee required was given. 

From the evidence of eleven civil engineers, 
coupled with that of five practical professors of 
chemistry, it is manifest that the rivalry created 
by the Chief Commissioner’s literary correspondence 
had been in nowise abated by publicity. Opposi- 
tion was courted, and estimates were therefore 
dragged into collision and conflict. Mr. Hawkesley 
proposed as follows :— 


For filtering ...... céieacnsndieuincasaiommeeee 
Additional for procuring water from a deep 
well on the site........ peacaseadcncacseadenes 
For clearing the Serpentine, on Mr. Simp- 
WIE seccintsnrssccntnaneceiaaahions 


3,000 
30,000 


Making a grand total of ...............£50,000 
Messrs. Easton & Amos offered to concrete 
the whole of the Serpentine for .........£28,000 
And to supply 1,000,000 gallons a day 
from Duck Island for ...........se00eee088 9,000 


At a total cost of ........ccseceseeeseeeee437,000 


_ There remains an after-consideration of some 
importance, viz., that the annual cost of Messrs. 
Easton’s plan, inclusive of supplies to St. James’s 
Park, Buckingham and Kensington Palace Gar- 
dens, and fire-mains to the public offices, would be 
550/. per annum; whereas the proposition of Mr. 
Hawkesley, for the Serpentine alone, amounts to 
800/. a year !—so much for figures. Now, in re- 
ference to the quantity of water to be furnished 
daily, it is by no means so clear that so large a 
supply can be obtained from the Paddington 
basin as from the lower strata of gravel already 
proven in St. James’s Park, 

As to the change effected in the gardens, by 
filling up of about 260 feet of the fag-end of the 
water, the site of the filtering-beds,—it is a happy 
accident: at that point the water was narrow, but 
50 feet or 60 feet wide: the banks shelved down, 
and were overshadowed by large timber trees: 
the doubtfully-covered mud was pestilent; and a 
vapour hung heavily throughout the dell. Besides, 
at this popular angle of entrance the space was 
rather too circumscribed. The dedication of this 
small scope to Flora would be a most satisfactory 
reformation, The balustrades, fountains, urns, 
and other pictured addenda are sufficiently artistic 
for their dank position in our cold climate ; never- 
theless, there are five months of genial weather, 
when fountains, the treasured ornaments of other 
cities, might be tolerated in London, and be con- 
sidered a luxury by frequenters of Kensington, as 
well as of others of our public gardens. There is 
a high personage to whom the public is already 
indebted for large contributions to science, arts, 
and moral advancement, and to him we believe 
much is owing for improvements in these designs 
as originally contemplated, 

Again, an allusion may be made to the proposed 
change of the public bathing privilege, from the 
wide reach opposite the receiving-house to the 
narrower waters in Kensington-gardens. There 
are some doubts as to the greater seclusion of the 
latter, for it is more particularly the lounge of 
families, nurses, and children 3; moreover, the sur- 
face of water is less, whilst improved balneze would 
more than double the number of bathers. ‘The 


On Sunday last crowds were inspecting the works ; 
but all is confusion—the water fotid—heaps of 
clay and gravel confounding all, and extending 
along the south margin nearly the whole length. 
Nothing can be done with the bottom during the 
warm months, but unless fresh water be poured 
in, the malaria will be pestiferous: is this to be 
done ? and who is to do it ? 

As to the proposed Italian garden, there is no 
room for it, unless planted on the filtering-beds, 
three of which are complete and the fourth nearly 
so, numbers of men being now engaged in forcing 
the work forward. QUONDAM. 





EXCAVATING IN WATER. 


A NEW machine has been invented by Dr. 
Payerne, for the excavations under water at the 
Port of Fécamp, which he calls the “hydrostat.” 
It consists of a wrought-iron case, divided into 
three parts by two horizontal divisions. The lower 
story, or, if we may so call it, the working cham- 
ber, rests on the bottom of the sea, and presents an 
area of 8 m. square by 2m. high. The double sides, 
enclosed at bottom, contain the necessary ballast 
for the sinking and stability of the structure. 
Thirty-five men can work at ease in the working 
chamber. 





PICTURES ALREADY PURCHASED BY THE 
ART-UNION OF LONDON. 


From the Royal Academy.—Full Ripe, by George Lance, 
1502.; Morning on the Dee, H. J. Boddington, 100/.; The 
River Dovey, T. Danby, 80/.; The Little Florist, T. F. 
Dicksee, 60/.; Sweet Summer Time, F. W. Hulme, 30/.; 
Under the Cliff, Bonchurch, J. F. Cropsey, 30/.; Happy 
Moments, J. T. Peele, 30/.; The Mother’s Lesson, G. W. 
Brownlow, 20/.; Fruit, Miss Stannard, 25/.; A Farmyard 
Corner, J. H.: Dell, 15/.; A Welsh Valley, T. Adam, 15/.; 
Sheep and Lambs, J. Thorpe, 15/.; Fresh Breeze, J. 
Meadow, sen., 10/.; Terrier’s Head, T. Earl, 102. 10s.; 
Monkstone Head, J. L. Hall, 62. 6s.; Home Practice, 
W. Weir, 10/. 

From the Royal Scottish Academy.—Nook in Kiel’s 
Den, Arthur Perigal, 30/.; the Beach at Largo, Arthur 
Perigal, 202. 

From the British Institution.—Spending a Day on Hamp- 
stead Heath, by J. Ritchie, 60/.; The Lacemaker, A. 
Provis, 39/.; Huy, on the Meuse, G. Stanfield, 847. ; Cor- 
delia, T. F. Dicksee, 52/. 1%s.; Brewhurst Mill, Sussex, 
N. O. Lupton, 25/.; Maternal Affection, Chas. Dukes, 217. ; 
The Orange Girl, T. P. Hall, 20/.; Preparing the Village 
Guy, by Miss E. Brownlow, 20/.; The Lesson, C. Dukes, 
20/.; View down the Trent, from Wilford, W. FE. Turner, 
21l.; The Nap, R. Hollingdale, 20/.; Hampstead Heath, 
G. D. Callow, 15/.; The Common, C. Smith, 152. 

From the Society of British Artists.—Tantallon Castle, 
by J. Syer, 2002.; Some of the choicest Fruit, C. Smart, 
401.; A Trawler in a Stiff Breeze, H. K. Taylor, 401. ; 
Deer and Deer Hound, Thomas Earl, 36/. 15s.; A Welch 
Lane, G. Cole, 30/.; The Mountain Stream, J. B. Smith, 
302.; Sea-coast Harbour, E. Hayes, 20/.; Waiting for the 
Tide, H. K. Taylor, 25/.; Village Scene, H. Desvignes, 
307.; The Rialto, S. G. Tovey, 30/. 

From the Institution of Fine Arts.—The Prodigal Son, 
Elijah Walton, 52/7. 10s.; The Cover-side, A. F. Rolfe, 401.; 
Self-defence, H. P. Parker, 35/.; Carisbrook Castle, J. 
Godet, 20/.; Welch Lake Scene, B. Shipham, 20/.; A 
Senny Afternoon, W. B. Leader, 20/.; Sunset on the 
River Avon, H. B. Gray, 15/. 

From the Society of Painters in Water-Colours. — 
Mountain Gloom—the Pass of Glencoe, A. P. Newton, 
2621. 10s.; Old English Camp, G. Fripp, 30/. 

From the New Society of Water-Colour Painters. — 
Riilage Point, James G. Philps, 25/.; An Old Tower, C. 
Vacher, 152. 








IRELAND. 
Tne sum of 20,0002. has been generously placed 








|at the disposal of the Dean and Chapter of St. 
| Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin, by Benjamin Lee 
| Guiness, esq., of Dublin, for the purpose of re- 
| storing that ancient building. St. Patrick’s 
| Cathedral is, it may be said, the only monu- 
| ment of Gothic art in Ireland, in a state at 
|all approaching to good. Although in a sadly 
neglected state, it still has many very beautiful 
| remains of the Early English period, and it is to 
| be expected that other beauties will be brought 
| to light in the approaching restorations. It is to 
| be wished that Mr. Guiness’s munificent example 
| would be followed by the Dublin public, on behalf 
of Christ Church Cathedral, which contains some 
| curious remains of transition work, between Nor- 


man and Early English. This very ancient build- 





+ $ 2. . . | . . . . 7. “4° al . 
hours of privilege being from six to eight o’clock | ing is in a most disgraceful condition. The choir 
| underwent sgme alterations many years ago, and 


a.m., and eight to nine o’clock p-m., very few 
equestrians would be found so early or so late in 
Rotten-row ; and unless females—which we do not 
think at all probable—were to promenade the 
bank opposite to the receiving-house, with a view 
to the study of anatomical drawing, no offence could 
arise from continuing the liberty on the present 
arena. But there is an argument stronger still 
against the change,—and that is the distance. 
Artisans, children, and young business men find 
Prince s-gate far enough: do not, therefore, im- 
pose another half mile, twice told, upon the toiling 
million, ‘ 


At present the upper lake is in a fearful state. 


is now one of the grossest outrages on the pro- 
prieties of Gothic architecture in the three king- 
doms. 

The fine club-house for the Kildare-street Club, 
Kildare-street and Nassau-street, Dublin, Messrs. 
Deane, Son, & Woodward, architects, progresses 
favourably. It is in the Venetio-Gothic style. 
The exterior is of brick, with a sparing use of cut 
stone in arch strings, and in connection with 
which an effect is sought to be gained by the in- 
troduction of black limestone. The strings, capi- 
tals of columns, &c., are richly and elaborately 





carved. D. 





THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY’S 
PROPOSED GARDEN. 

Some time since we published, with authority, 
a view of the gardens proposed to be formed by 
the Horticultural Society at Brompton, and the 
Society circulated our view as showing their 
actual intention. Afterwards, however, circum- 
stances led to a revision of the design; Mr. Nes- 
field was called into council, and the plan we now 
append has been determined on. The works are 
being proceeded with very rapidly. The figures 
28 mark the site which has been appropriated to 
the proposed memorial of the Great Exhibition, 
on a terrace surmounting water. The following 
is Mr. Nesfield’s own statement as to the plan :— 

The architecture (the conservatory and corridors) is 
upon three levels, and the gardens likewise are so, 
exclusive of the several terraces. 

Although the respective sites of tall single trees and 
groups are indicated to render the composition of the 
design complete, they cannot as yet be particularized till 
much consideration is given to a selection of plants 
already prepared for removal from the society’s garden 
at Chiswick. 

Many seats and small tazze will be introduced about 
the gardens which the small scale of the plan renders it 
difficult to show: these are omitted, and sites for prin- 
cipal sculpture only are given. 

The architecture is represented by dark shading. 

Trees of varied size show as circles. 

Grass slopes of terraces and groups of shrubs are shaded. 





A. Entrance from Exhibition-road. 

B. Centre walk to ante-garden, leading to principal 
garden. 

1. Basin for Nymphza. 

3. Ferns and rock plants. 

5. Tall trees, round and spiral. 

6. Belt of evergreen shrubs. 

7. Compartment for American plants, with grass alleys. 

8. Belt of evergreens, to seclude the American Com- 
partment. 

9. Pheasantry, 50 feet by 30 feet. 

10. Mass of Shrubs. 

11. Aviary for song birds. 

12. Maze, formed by yew or hornbeam hedges, about $ 
acre. 

C. Entrance from Prince Albert-road. 

D. Centre walk to principal garden, on a higher level 
than ante-garden. 

13. Basins. 

14. Diagonal grass promenade (access by grass ramps). 

15. Large compartment for flowers and box embroidery. 

16. Mass of very low shrubs, 

17. Group of low trees. 

18. Shrubs of medium height. 

19. Avenue of spiral evergreen shrubs. 

20. Standard Portugal laurelsonthe Verges which latter 
are 15 inches above the surfaces of compartments 
and promenades. : 

E. Branch walk to conservatory terraces. 

21. Circular compartment for flower beds and box 
embroidery. 

22. Standard roses. 

23. Dwarf evergreen shrubs. 

24, Large basin, with cascade 18 fect wide and 11 feet 
high. 

25. Cumann for flower beds (without embroidery) 

accompanied by 

6. Groups of flowering shrubs, &c. 

7, Standard rhododendron. 

F. Lower on first terrace. 

G. Second terrace. 

28. Memorial sculpture for Great Exhibition of 1851. 

29. Large trees. 

30. Band houses (east and west) on circular paved plat- 
forms. 

H. Third terrace. 

31. Kerbed bed for flowers between steps to conserva- 
tory arcade. 

32. Belt of shrubs. 

K. Upper terrace, on a level with upper corridor. 

33. Steps down to band house aud lower terrace. 

34. MKerbed bed for tall flowers. 

35. Steps to the lowest level of the garden. 

36. Canal for running water supplied by cascades. 

37. Walks round canals (seats under retaining walls of 
east and west terraces). 

38. Basin, with jets. : 

39. Steps to lower terraces, opposite centres of middle 
corridor. 

L. Centre cross-walk from east to west corridors. 

40. Avenue of standard roses, and beds for dwarfs. 

M. Middle corridor walk. 

41. Frieze compartments for medium-sized flowers. 

42. Kerbed beds for tall flowers. 

43. Moulded kerbed beds, with large tazze for ta!l flowers. 

44. Group of low flowering shrubs. 

45. Spiral plants and simple kerbed beds for tall flowers, 
such as dahlias and hollyhocks. 

46. Panels of east and west corrider terraces, with lime 
trees on their flanks. 

47. Glacis sloping towards canals, each embellished with 
embrcidery only (the object of the glacis is that the 
running water of the canals, together with all other 
features across the garden, may be visible from the 
corridor or first terraces). 

N. South cross-walk of principal garden. 

48. Bridge and steps. 

49. Ramp, to descend to the level of canals. 

P. Walk under the bridge, leading through the lower 
corridor of ante-garden (R). 

RT. Walk from north to south lower corridor. 

S. Signifies sites for principal sculpture, whether for 
figures or large tazze. 
The upper terrace, K (above the band house), would 
be favourable fer statues of eminent musical com- 
posers. 





Sr. Micuary’s Cuurcu, Cornai~n. — This 
structure, which has been closed for nearly three 
years for repair and decoration, was re-opened on 
Sunday last, for divine service. No expense has 
been spared upon the work of restoration, and 
skill of high kind has been employed. 
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THE MIDDLESEX SESSIONS HOUSE, 
CLERKENWELL GREEN. 


ConsIDERABLE alterations and additions are 
being made at the Sessions House, Clerkenwell, 
under the direction of Mr. F. H. Pownall, architect. 
These have been occasioned chiefly by the necessity 
of providing a large room for the purposes of a 
second court, the magistrates’ private committee- 
room having been hitherto used for such business 
during the sessions. This was effected by fitting 
up the old dining-room as a criminal court, access 
for the public being obtained by a new gallery and 
staircase direct from the central hall. A new 
dining-room for the justices has been built on the 
second-floor, with a new kitchen, scullery, serving, 
and retiring rooms. Very extensive alterations 
have also been made in the offices of the clerk of 
the peace, the county treasurer, and the clerk of 
committees. A new and enlarged back staircase 
has been built, by which these last-named offices 
can be approached without entering the main 
portion of the building. 

A new system of warming, on Messrs. Haden’s 
principle, has been introduced, as well for the 
courts as for the prisoners’ cells in the basement. 

The accompanying engraving represents the 
central hall as it now appears, 

The exterior of the building has been recased 
on three sides with Portland stone and cement, 
where before there existed only brickwork of a 
very unsightly character. The old stone front 
towards Clerkenwell-green has been cleaned down 
and repaired only. 

The original contract for the internal works 
was obtained during the past year in a limited 
competition by Messrs. Piper & Son, of Bishops- 
gate-street, who have since also executed the 
external improvements. 


The Sessions-House originally stood in St. 
John’s-street, Clerkenwell, opposite the Windmill 
Inn, and was named after Sir Baptist Hickes, of 
Kensington, one of the justices, who, “ out of 
his worthy disposition,” built it in 1612, and gave 
it to the justices of the county for ever. In the 
present structure, which was finished in 1782 (Mr. 
Rogers, architect), will be found a carved chimney- 
piece, of Jacobean character, with an inscription 
recording Hickes’s gift, and which was removed 
from the old Sessions-House. An engraving of 
this is given in our second volume, p. 562. The 
distances on the Great North-road were formerly 
measured from the site of the old Sessions-House ; 
and many will remember stones—indeed, some 
may still be seen—inscribed, so many “ miles 
_— the spot where Hickes’s Hall formerly 
stood !” 





BISHOP AUCKLAND TOWN-HALL COM- 
PETITION. 


WE engraved what was sent to us as the selected 
design in this competition, believing that it was 
to be carried out; and were surprised, therefore, 
to see an advertisement for tenders to erect the 
town-hall, with the name of another architect 
attached. The author of the design we engraved 
Says :— 

“On March 15th 1 received a note inclosing a cheqne 
for the amount of the premium, and also stating, in an- 
swer to a question of mine consequent upon a report that 
another architect had been selected to make a modified 
design, that such was not the fact, and at the same time 
saying I did not name the ‘price’ for which ‘I would 
perform the work.’ To this I replied : of course I named 
no price, for it was understood an architect’s charge was 
five per cent., and also stating I was glad to find the 
report of another architect being employed was not true. 
I considered the matter so far satisfactory, but heard 
nothing further, though the view was published in the 
Builder, until April 1'!th, when I received a note from the 
secretary stating that ‘ the directors met last evening and 
decided to employ a Newcastle architect to carry out our 
intended designs.’ Against this I of course protested, and 
demanded my designs returned; or, if they determined to 
retain them, I sent a nominal charge for them, stating I 
was resolved to have the matter tried, though I was de- 
Sirous to leave the matter to arbitration, as the principle 
involved was one of great importance to my profession. In 
Teply to this the secretary returned the prize designs 
rather than have the matter tried ; but, sir, I find tracings 
of them have been kept, and the honesty of this course of 
procedure I will leave your readers to judge of. I asked 
who was the architect employed, but I was not informed 
— I bo an advertisement for tenders in your paper last 

z 2 
bes . scons Ay four days before my drawings were traced 


_ One of the authorities to whom we applied for 
information very coolly advises us to exercise a 
little more caution in future before we engrave 
designs sent us by successful competitors, and 
adds, “the design we intend to carry out is an 
entirely new one by Mr. John Johnstone, of New- 
— _How much longer members of the pro- 
€ssion will subject themselves to such behaviour 


in the part of competition committees remains to 
seen, 





COMPETITIONS, 


Derby.—The Derby Corn-Exchange Company 
received numerous designs. Amongst the com- 
petitors were Messrs. H. I. Stevens, Hine (Not- 
tingham), Bellamy & Hardy (Lincoln), Young & 
Bidlake (Derby and Wolverhampton), Giles & 
Brookhouse (Derby), Benjamin Wilson (Derby), 
Ordish (Leicestershire), Murray (Coventry), &c. 
The designs were hung up in the Grand Jury 
Room, at the Town Hall, and, after several meet- 
ings had been held, were thrown open to the 
public. The committee reduced the number of 
competitors from twelve down to four, the selected 
four being Mr. Benjamin Wilson, Messrs. Giles & 
Brookhouse, Mr. Ordish, and Messrs. Bellamy & 
Hardy. At a meeting on Friday, the 27th ult., the 
design of Mr. Benjamin Wilson was selected to be 
carried out. Messrs. Giles & Brookhouse were 
awarded the second premium. The design is 
to be erected in brick with stone dressings, 
and is of the Italian style of architecture. 
The large hall is 110 feet long, 55 feet wide in 
the clear, and covered with an ornamented framed 
timber roof of laminated ribs springing from 
ornamental iron columns standing in front of the 
gallery, with circular ribs springing from them 
again to the wall and acting as abutments; cir- 
cular ribs also spring from column to column 
longitudinally, supporting an open fretwork 
cornice, and the spandrils of the ribs are filled 
in ornamentally. 

St. James’s Vestry Hall, London.—The first 
premium has been awarded to Mr. Pearce, of 
Clapham ; second, to Mr. H. W. Budd, of North- 
street, Westminster. 





THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 
SIR CHARLES BARRY. 

A SPECIAL meeting of the members of the 
Institute, fully attended, was held on Wednesday 
evening last, at the House in Conduit-street, to 
consider what steps should be taken consequent 
on the lamented decease of Sir Charles Barry. 

Mr. Cockerell, the president, took the chair, 
and announced, in feeling terms, the loss which 
had been sustained. He further communicated 
the assent of the Dean and Chapter of Westmin- 
ster to the request made on the part of the Insti- 
tute, that the remains of Sir Charles Barry should 
be interred in Westminster Abbey. 

On the motion of Mr. Tite, M.P., seconded by 
Mr. G. Vulliamy, it was resolved, that,— 

‘The Royal Institute of British Architects, sensible of 
the honour which the burial of Sir Charles Barry in West- 
minster Abbey will do to the memory of their late dis- 
tinguished professional colleague, tender their most 
grateful thanks to the Very Rev. the Dean of Westmin- 
ster for the permission he has been pleased to accord.”’ 

Mr. Sydney Smirke, R.A., moved; Professor 
Donaldson seconded, and it was carried unani- 
nimously, that— 

“The Royal Institute of British Architects, impressed 
with the loss the profession and his country have sus- 
tained through the decease of Sir Charles Barry, whose 
genius has conferred great lustre upon this age, hereby 
record their profound sympathy with the affliction which 
has fallen (more immediately) upon the widow and family 
of their lamented friend.’’ 

Arrangements having been made for the attend- 
ance of members of the Institute at the funeral, 
thanks were voted to the chairman, and the 
meeting separated. 

At the next ordinary general meeting of the 
session, to be held on the 21st inst., Mr. M. 
Digby Wyatt will read some notes on the career 
of the late Sir Charles Barry. 








EXHIBITION IN AID OF “THE HOME 
FOR DAY WORKERS.” 


In a previous volume we brought under the 
notice of the public the “ Home for Day Workers,” 
in Great Ormond-street, Queen-square, established 
by Lady Hobart and the Countess de Grey and 
Ripon.* We may repeat that it is intended for 
the benefit of young women (whose friends reside 
in the country) employed in milliners’ and dress- 
makers’ establishments or shops during the day, 
to give them a comfortable home at a cheap rate, 
with cheerful society and protection, as well as to 
assist them in obtaining work, by inviting em- 
ployers to apply at the Home for workers. Bed, 
use of kitchen, a comfortable sitting-room, books, 
with fire and lights, from six to eleven o’clock 
every evening, are supplied for from 2s. to 2s. 6d. 
per week. Funds being urgently required for 
the purposes of the institution, an exhibition of 
paintings and drawings by amateur artists has 
been opened at 120, Pall-mall, and well deserves a 





* See also ‘‘ Town Swamps and Social Bridges,” p. 42. 





visit, apart from the excellence of the purpose. 
The Queen has been to see it, and made some 
purchases ; for example, No. 5, “Old Gateway at 
Rotterdam,” by Col. Northey. Amongst the con- 
tributions will be found some charming works by 
Mrs. Higford Burr, Miss Blake, Lady Augusta 
Cadogan, Mrs. Bridgeman Simpson, Miss Severn, 
Miss Amy Hogg, the Rev. S. C. Malan, Earl 
Somers, Sir Coutts Lindsay, Lord Northampton, 
and many other distinguished and accomplished 
amateurs. 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Ulverston.—A new temperance hall and hotel 
are now in the course of erection in Ulverston; 
and a second donation of 600/. towards the cost 
has just been made by a lady resident of Ulverston 
named Miss H. Goad. 

Swansea.—For years, says the Cambrian, the 
town has been steadily progressing in the character 
of its public buildings, whilst at this moment it 
seems as though its inhabitants were striving 
every nerve to swell its dimensions to their utmost 
limit: capital, energy, and tact, all seem concen- 
trated in the one great feature of the town, 
“building.” Swansea is daily stretching forth its 
arms in every direction. In the Burrows fields 
alone, 400 houses have sprung into existence 
within the last eighteen months; and not only so, 
but the foundations of 200 more are prepared. 
The large majority of these houses belong to 
working men. In the neighbourhood of Fynone, 
houses of a superior class are to be seen springing 
up in every direction, whilst pretty ornamental 
villas bespeak the more aristocratic and wealthy 
owners. Six terraces, containing 210 houses, are 
to be erected here forthwith. Northward, in the 
neighbourhood of the Havod, another large and 
important district has just sprung into existence. 
Streets upon streets have been laid out, and scores 
of houses erected, almost every one of which, as 
in other parts of the borough, is inhabited before 
it is properly finished. 








KEENE’S CEMENT AND INTERNAL 
DECORATION. 


In a recent number of the Builder, p. 261, 
there are some remarks on “a marble cement,” 
which no doubt have reference to the material we 
manufacture under the name of “ Keene’s 
Cement.” 

Objection is therein taken to the use of the 
term “marble,” as incorrectly describing the pro- 
perties of this plaster, which, it is said, “ does not 
in the least deserve the name given to it.” 

It ought, however, to be explained that the 
term “ marble-like” was originally applied to the 
cement as indicative of the hardness and texture 
of marble rather than of the colour of that 
material in its white and in this country most 
commonly employed form. 

It is quite true that “ordinary workmen,” 
that is to say, the plasterers who stucco our 
houses, cannot produce, with their every-day means 
and appliances, and with the labour ordinarily 
allotted to lime stuccoes, the marble-like effect of 
which these cements in other hands are sus- 
ceptible. 

To do this, is a department by itself, and belongs 
rather to the scagliolist than the plasterer. It is, 
in fact, artist’s work. In such hands they are 
capable of immense development; and, when 
judiciously blended with colours, these cements 
can be made the means of very beautiful and yet _ 
not very costly ornamentation. 

It must be said, however, though without in- 
tending reproach to an enlightened profession, 
that there is an almost morbid antipathy with 
many architects to the use of any cements, 
whether for external or internal decoration. This 
feeling has no doubt been mainly produced by 
their excessive abuse; but, carried to the extent 
that at present prevails, it simply operates to 
prevent the employment of materials which in 
careful hands and under proper guidance in the 
combination of forms and colours might be made 
as instrumental for the decoration of wall surfaces 
as are the productions of the ceramic art for the 
adornment of floors. 

It may be that climate has something to do 
with the non-application in this country of these 
polished surfaces for walls. The condensation of 
moisture upon them in the cold season, and the 
consequent absence of that feeling of the “com- 
fortable ” which is paramount with every English- 
man, often to the exclusion of all effect, seem to 
deter from their employment. This prejudice, 
however, is not confined to cements, but is extended 
to marbles, which, except on rare occasions, are 
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not, as they might well and economically be, em- 
ployed for internal adornment. In Paris and 
other Continental cities it is common to see the 
halls and staircases of public buildings, the 
interiors of churches, and even the magazins of 
trade, enriched with Pyrenean and other native 
marbles, which, by the warmth of their colours 
and the varied beauty of their pencillings, replace 
rather satisfactorily the stone-coloured walls and 
dead surfuces which are the prevailing charac- 
teristics of English decoration. 

Where, however, a different course has been 
pursued, and where the so-called (and rather 
badly-abused) marble cements have been em- 
ployed, with a due regard to their nature and 
capabilities, the result has not disappointed the 
expectations formed of them. 

A portion of the interior of Dorchester House is 
being so decorated, at the present time, in a man- 
ner as satisfactory as its cost is moderate. 

At the church in Margaret-street, where all 
“‘shams” were rigidly excluded, Keene’s cement 
was found the most fitting material in which to 
execute, in conjunction with marble, a not un- 
important part of the decoration. 

At the large and handsome range of offices in 
course of erection in Mincing-lane, the proprietor 
has not hesitated, even in that locality, to line the 
whole of his corridors and staircases with polished 
Keene’s cement, in imitation of coloured marbles, 
with a very sparing admixture of white; and, 
though the first cost cannot be inconsiderable, he 
has judged, and no doubt rightly, that decoration 
so effected is done once and for all; and that, in 
producing an effect quite unusual, he has not 
departed from the principles of a strict economy. 

We believe, then, we can justify the appellation 
given to this particular cement, but we do not on 
that account disguise the fact that many of the 
cements of every-day use, and, amongst them, per- 
haps, some that we ourselves make, are called by 
names which either convey no idea at all, or else a 
very inadequate one of their properties; and, 
moreover, that characteristics and qualities are 
claimed for them, which, not having been always 
justified by results, do render it suitable that 
manufacturers should, from time to time, “ revise 
the wording of their directions and of their 
claims.” Joun Baztry Wurst & Broruers. 





FEMALE SCHOOL OF ART. 


Unper the patronage of Her Most Gracious 
Majesty the Queen, a conversazione will be held 
at the South Kensington Museum for the pur- 
pose of raising a fund for erecting the building 
for the Female School of Art, on Thursday, 21st 
June, 1860. By permission of the Queen, the 
Kohinoor diamond, which has been recut since 
the Exhibition of 1851, will be exhibited, 
together with a collection of ancient and modern 
jewellery, which the council of the Fine Arts Club 
has kindly consented to provide for this occasion. 
The Marquess of Salisbury will liberally contri- 
bute the services of the band of the Hertfordshire 
Militia for the night. The admission will be by 
tickets only, which may be obtained of any mem- 
ber of the committee of the Female School of 
Art. Gentlemen’s tickets will be 5s. each, and 
ladies’ 2s. 6d. each. We understand that the 
Clothworkers’ Company and the Drapers’ Com- 
a1 Aes each sent a donation of 207. to the 
school. 





ARTISTS’ BENEVOLENT FUND. 

THE anniversary dinner of this Institution was 
held at the Freemasons’ Tavern on Saturday 
evening last. The Right Hon. Lord Stanley, 
M.P., presided, supported by Sir C. Eastlake, 
P.R.A., Messrs. George Dodd, H. G. Bohn, C. J. 
Dimond (hon. sec.), J. S.S. Hopwood, Christopher 
Moore, Henry Warren (president New Water 
Colour Society), David Roberts, R.A., William 
Boxall, A.R.A., E. W. Phillips, &c. The chair- 
man made a strong appeal in favour of the fund. 
Speaking of its financial position, he said its income 
amounted for the past year to 1,1207., of which 
630/. werederived from property invested. The sum 
granted in relief was 880/., or nearly 80 per cent. of 
the whole revenue. They had also an annuity fund, 
which was self-supporting, the benefits of the 
Benevolent Fund being confined to those who 
contributed tothe former. That limitation of the 
scope of the society was more apparent than 
real; and whatever hardship it might occasion 
was obviated by the labours of another insti- 
tution, not a rival but a coadjutor in the same 
field. The progress of the Artists’ Benevolent 
Fund, since its first establishment half a cen- 
tury ago, had been steady and uninterrupted. 








It had accumulated 20,0007. of invested pro- 
perty, showing an average saving of 400/. per 
aunum. The guests were not very numerous, 
searcely seventy, but a subscription of more 
than 6002. was announced. The Institution is 
considerably indebted to its present honorary 
secretary, Mr. C. J. Dimond. 





BUILDERS’ FOREMEN’S PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 

Tne annual festival of the members and friends 
of the Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works’ 
Provident Institution was held on Wednesday last 
at the Bay-tree tavern, St. Swithin’s-lane. The 
chair was occupied by Mr. Joseph Taylor, and the 
vice-chair by Mr. R. Webster. About 120 gentle- 
men sat down to dinner. The cloth having been 
removed, 

The Chairman proposed “ The Health of the 
Queen,” which was drunk with loud applause. 

The toasts of “ The Prince Consort and Prince 
of Wales” and “The Army and Navy” having 
been disposed of, 

The Chairman, in proposing the toast of the 
evening, ‘‘ The Provident Institution of Builders’ 
Foremen and Clerks of Works,” observed that he 
regretted the Institution had not a better advo- 
cate, but he assured them that no one could sym- 
pathize more deeply than he did in the welfare of 
the Institution, or had its interest more at heart. 
He had been in the ranks himself, and, although 
it was a long time ago, he could look back with 
pleasure to the time, and could sympathize with 
those who were doing their utmost in their several 
spheres to promote the interest of their employers, 
and to improve their own position in society. It 
had been truly stated in the report that, notwith- 
standing the number of magnificent buildings 
which were rising daily in all parts of the metro- 
polis, it too often happened that the very men 
who were the means of carrying them out were, in 
the decline of life, unable to obtain those comforts 
which tended so much to make life endurable. 
The Builders’ Provident Institution had been 
founded to mect these exigencies, and he could 
point to two recent cases in which the widows of 
men who were in the ranks, and who had been sud- 
denly cut off, had been saved from want by its instru- 
mentality. Hehopedthe Institution would continue 
to prosper, and the progress which it had made was 
so satisfactory, that he had no doubt upon the point. 
When they commenced they had but twenty mem- 
bers, and now they had upwards of 200, with 2,000. 
of capital invested. He was sure it was needless 
for him to dilate upon the benefits of provident 
institutions. Some persons in early life objected 
to insure their lives, for they said that they were 
in good health, and that they would not want it. 
It was, no doubt, very well to have a sovereign in 
one’s pocket, but it was a very bad thing to be 
without it, and there was no one who could say, 
that however prosperous he might be now, a rainy 
day might not come. He hoped that those who 
heard him might never have to appeal to the 
Institution, but it was their duty to subscribe to 
it, and he only regretted that it was not better 
supported by the great and wealthy builders of 
the metropolis. He knew that their governor, Mr. 
Lee, took the utmost interest in it, but it was 
within his own knowledge that many builders 
who had been for several years in the trade had 
never heard of it. It was therefore the duty of 
those who managed the affairs of the institution 
to bring it under their notice, and, by inducing 
them to subscribe, show them the way to remember 
it for the future. He hoped that all who were 
present that evening would endeavour, by inducing 
others to join the institution, to give a practical 
proof of their desire to increase its prosperity and 
extend its usefulness. He proposed in connection 
with the toast the name of Mr. Webster. 

Mr. John Lucas, the secretary, read the 
annual report, which, after referring to the 
individual cases in which assistance had been 
afforded to the widows and families of deceased 
members, stated that there had been received, in 
the year ended the 30th of April last, from hono- 
rary members, 101/. 17s.; from ordinary members, 
1487. lls. 2d.; and from dividends, 63/7. 10s. 
The cash invested on the 5th of April was 
1,833/. 17s. 6d.: the balance in the hands of the 
treasurer and secretary amounted to 120/. lds. ; 
and the cash in the Bank to 361/. 15s. 7d. ; making 
the total assets 2,316/. 8s. 1d. The disbursements 
during the year included payments to pensioners, 
937. 11s.; funeral expenses, 5/.; and gratuities, 5/. 
Weekly stipends were also paid to several persons 
who had become chargeable on the funds. 

The library report, which was also read by Mr. 
Lucas, thanked Mr. Burnell for his exertions in 





its behalf, and stated that the principal cause 
which had contributed to the improvement of the 
library had been by the removal of the Institu. 
tion from the Bay-tree tavern to the hall at 
Lyon’s-inn, where much more convenience was 
afforded for placing the bookcases within the reach 
of members on all meeting-nights; the result of 
which had been greatly to increase the number of 
readers, and also the demand for new books,—a 
demand which the committee had complied with 
by purchasing some of the most valuable books 
recently published. 

Mr. Webster returned thanks in suitable lan- 
guage for the manner in which the chairman had 
connected his name with the toast. He had long 
taken a lively interest in the welfare of the 
institution, and he assured the architects, engi- 
neers, and master builders of the kingdom that 
there was no benevolent institution in the country 
which had greater claims upon their considera- 
tion. He was glad to say that the attendance of 
the members at the library was gradually increas- 
ing since their removal to Lyon’s-inn, and that 
the members continue to take the greatest inte- 
rest in the works provided for their instruction 
and amusement. 

Mr. Samuel Trickett next proposed the health 
of the “Governor and Trustees of the Insti- 
tution.” 

The Chairman said he was the only trustee 
present, but that he would take care to convey to 
their Governor (Mr. Henry Lee), the kind manner 
in which the toast had been responded to. 

Mr. Joseph Kay proposed the health of “The 
Chairman,” which was acknowledged in fitting 
terms by that gentleman. - 

The Chairman proposed the health of the 
visitors and friends, coupling with the toast the 
name of Mr. Matthews. 

Mr. Mathews responded to the compliment, and 
expressed his hope that the society would each 
year continue to find many friends—not merely 
friends in name, but friends who would not hesi- 
tate to show, by an appeal to their purses, that 
their friendship was of a practical and benevolent 
character. 

After some other toasts, including “ Abseu! 
Friends,” and the “ Stewards and Officers of the 
Institution,” the company separated at a late 
hour, 








STAINED GLASS OF GLASGOW 
CATHEDRAL, 


Sir,—In your able journal, vol. 18, No. 897, page 240, 
you have inserted a paragraph in reference to the stained 
glass of Glasgow Cathedral, alluding also to the rejection 
of a window by Mr. Ballantyne, of Edinburgh. Not having 
seen the works already erected in that cathedral, I can 
have no critical object in writing this, nor, from being 
in practice myself, would it become me to do so even if I 
had. I apprehend, however, the Munich windows in 
question are of the same class as the glass at Peter House, 
Cambridge; Mr. Hope’s Church, in Kent ; and elsewhere : 
indeed, I have aletter from a gentleman in Glasgow, who 
is a resident there, containing a photograph of one of the 
windows already inserted in the cathedral, which confirms 
it; and I must say that it is not calculated to make an im- 
pression of very high notions of its appropriateness of 

sign. 
oerhe same authority states that 3/. per foot super. is paid 
for the figure and canopy work of Early English windows, 
and 2/. for Geometrical. The windows, however, are not 
confined to the Munich school alone, as my informant says: 
there are two from Brussels, and one from Dresden. Such 
being the case, it must have been wrongly put to the 
Board of Works, to have elicited such a reply as you 
quote; and how the “original agreement to have only 
Munich windows” can be reconciled to the facts to the 
contrary, I cannot understand. 

I freely admit that art cannot he held to be of any par- 
ticular nationality; and, if Continental art is clearly 
superior to native, in my opinion it should be preferred, 
both for the sake of example and progression, but on no 
account otherwise ; and unless this can be clearly shown, 
and the superiority made manifest, it is unjust and dis- 
couraging to native talent. It is the more especially so 
when the cost is defrayed by national funds, which are 
derived from artists themselves, in common with the rest 
of the community : nor is it less so, when the works are 
under national cognizance, as they thus become national 
honours, which native artists have a natural right to share 
in. Reciprocity is a most desirable feeling, provided the 
sentiment be mutual, but how stands the present case? 
Were English art profoundly pre-eminent over Continen- 
tal, is it likely that, under such or any circumstances, it 
would be in demand, for windows required for Munich, 
Cologne, or elsewhere? In all my forty years of practice, 
not a single instance has come within my knowledge 
amongst the whole profession. / 

The revival of this art is due to England, in the earliest 
stages of it, and much progress has been made, in the pro- 
fession, towards accuracy of design and development ; 
and yet, during its forty years’ progress, much inferior 
and trashy work has been brought from time to time from 
the Continent. John Bull has a great notion of the ex- 
cellence and cheapness of things from abroad; often 
fancying he has met with great bargains, when, in fact, 
he has too frequently found a mare’s nest, and is really 
paying dearly for things he conld have obtained better 
and cheaper at home. It may occur to some that, as our 
Scotch neighbours have the reputation of being _ 
in parting with the siller, the cheapness of foreign ar 
may have hac. some influence in this matter; but, as : 
have shown, much larger prices are paid for foreign ar’ 
than British artists usually demand. 
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Individually, this matter is of no importance to me ; and 
it is only from a sense of justice that I address you, feel- 
ing as I do (without any prejudice towards foreigners), 
that no works that I have seen, in Belgium, Germany, or 
France, give them any claim, even to equality, with the 
average works in this country by native artists. Conse- 
cutive rules of design, foreign artists are almost in- 
variably at war about; nor can this be wondered at: they 
have not the successive varieties of architecture that we 
have here, hence their incongruity of design ; but when 
consistency of design is a condition, they condescend to 
borrow from us, as J shall presently show. i 

Mr. Currie and his son called upon me expressly to 
state that in passing through Munich they had visited the 
royal manufactory of stained glass: and, seeing that they 
appeared to treat everything as pictures, without 
reference to style, they were curious to learn how they 
would deal with the Norman period: they therefore 
asked for a design for a Norman triplet. After much 
searching of portfolios, a lithographic coloured print of a 
Norman triplet was produced, as the very best thing they 
could recommend, stating that it was faithful from the 
original, and that they could not do better than adopt it. 
The question of Where could it be seen? proved a very 
puzzling question ; so Mr. Currie said: ‘I will tell you: 
the windows are in the Church of Bromley St. Leonard’s, 
vid Bow, near London; and were executed by Mr. War- 
rington, for me, as memorials to my father, who was many 
years incumbent of that parish, which you will discover 
by the inscription.” 

I may also add that the photograph from Glasgow 
was sent to me chiefly to show that the border of that 
window was a literal copy of mine in the Bromley St. 
Leonard’s window. I donot by any means complain of 
this: on the contrary, as it constitutes one of the illus- 
trative plates of my ‘History of Stained Glass,’’ it is 
public property; but when great people bring great 
artists (?) from abroad, to place them in invidious posi- 
tiens, or in exclusion of ourselves, we do not expect to be 
plagiarized by them. WILLIAM WARRINGTON. 





ROYAL ACADEMY. 

S1r,—In your excellent paper on the Royal Academy, 
of the 12th inst., I read the following passage in the 
speech of Sir Charles Eastlake, when proposing the 
health of her Majesty’s Ministers, in reference to the 
position of the Academy :— 

‘* The exertions of the artists have been great, and it is 
only to be regretted that all the meritorious works in- 
claded in this year’s display could not be placed in the 
situation they deserved. Indeed, some we have been re- 
luctantly compelled to exclude, for no other reason than 
that fit places could not be found for them!” 

Is not this a most melancholy fact to proclaim ina 
country like ours, where science and art are so much 
developed, and which ranks herself at the head of 
progress ? 

Could not the Royal Academy adopt the system found 
to give great satisfaction on the Continent, when space is 
insufficient for pictures once accepted, viz.—that of 
dividing them into two “ categories,” one half or more, if 
possible, to be hung during one month or six weeks, and 
then replaced by those remaining. This operation would 
be of small trouble to the Academy, and would give great 
satisfaction. During the exhibition of last year at Paris, 
it was closed for three days only, to change the position 
of nearly all the pictures admitted, so as to give a fair 
chance to each artist. 

Certainly our wealthy Academy might afford the loss of 
three days. 

In the exhibition of Brussels, which takes place every 
three years, the Government puts at the disposal of the 
commission of artists, their magnificent building, the 
“* Musée ” (National Gallery). 

The ancient pictures being boarded in by 1-inch planks, 
covered with green baize, the pictures admitted being 
hung upon them. Occasionally also, as in 1851 and 1857, 
a special temporary pavilion was erected, and thus few 
artists, whose works had real merit, were disappointed. 

. C. E. 








THE PATHS IN HYDE-PARK. 


You remark, on the walks in Hyde-park, that 
the turf should be protected, and the gravelled 
way defined,—and you add that in the Regent’s- 
park these walks are so kept. The reason of the 
difference appears to me to be this: in one case 
the walk is composed of a fine level material 
pleasant to walk upon : in the other the gravel is 
rough and pebbly, most unpleasant to the feet. I 
cross these parks frequently, and at times a layer 
of broken shell is put on, and the turf then escapes 
injury; but, as if the public were required to do 
penance, this agreeable material is superseded by 
a coarse, rubbly, loose gravel, which drives pedes- 
trians aside, and you may see the made path 
deserted, and extempore tracks struck out at each 
side, If this were noticed and attended to, all 
parties would be better served, the public would 
have a proper path, and the managers would not 
see their work spoilt. C. H. H. 








ARCHITECTS’ ACTIONS, 
CORFIELD v. BUNCOMBE, 

In this cause, tried in the Exchequer Court, Mr. Monta 
2 e 
Chambers, Q.C., and Mr. Honyman, were counsel ace 
poe aay ; and mag for the defendant. It was an 

ion to recover the sum of 70/. 8s. for w 

=. and surveyor. sande tin 
e defendant was formerly an attorney at Taunton 
= took to the employment of farming, and employed 
e plaintiff to put anew roof on to the farmhouse, as well 
= to make other alterations. When the plans and speci- 
— were complete, and the work commenced, the 
—— discovered that, owing to the state of the walis, 
; eenete to repair were hopeless, and suggested to the 
- endant that he had better build a new house. Fresh 
en, _ elevations, specifications, and drawings were 
= ret sag made, and the house completed, the plaintiff 
“a ging, for both sets of _plans, &c., 24 per cent. on the 
say. The defendant paid him altogether 48/. 11s. 4d., 





and the question in dispute was whether the plaintiff was 
entitled to recover 21/. 16s. 8d. more. 

Some architects were called, who swore that the plans, 
&c., were sufficient for all practical purposes, although 
not so elaborately finished as they themselves would have 
turned them out, nor perhaps quite so perfect in detail ; 
but still they were sufficient for the guidance of the car- 
penters and bricklayers employed upon the work. 

For the defence it was urged that, after making the 
plans and drawings, having previously closely inspected 
the house, the plaintiff said that he could not make the 
alterations required, and that he must prepare fresh plans 
for a new house; but, instead of preparing original plans, 
they were, with the slightest alterations, mere copies of 
the original ones ; that the plaintiff had made journeys 
when they were quite unnecessary, charging three guineas 
for each of them ; that the working plans were so defective 
that the workpeople were unable to work by them, and 
made complaints to that effect ; that the staircase was ill- 
fitted to the house; two of the ceilings cracked across, 
and the floors were uneven; and that the sum the plaintiff 
had already received was a sufficient remuneration for his 
services. 

His lordship left the whole matter to the jury, who 
found for the plaintiff for the balance he sought to 
recover. 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 

Colchester.—An addition has been made to the 
Roman Catholic church in Prior-street, to meet, 
in some measure, the demand for increased ac- 
commodation, caused by the establishment of the 
camp in this town. The walls of the sacristy 
have been carried up as high as the parapet of the 
church, so as to form a transept opening into the 
church by a semicircular arch in the same style as 
the main building (Anglo-Norman). The exterior 
is of white brick, relieved by a string course of red 
brick and a cross in the same material. The 
architect is Mr. Walter Scargill, the contractor 
Mr. John Hum; both of Colchester. 

Oxford.—The preparations for the erection of 
the new church of St. Philip and St. James, in the 
parish of St. Giles, have been so far advanced as 
to admit of laying the foundation stone, which 
has been done by the bishop of Oxford. The pro- 
posed edifice is in the Medizval style of architec- 
ture, and will be capable of containing about 600 
sittings. The design is by Mr. Street, and the 
edifice, which will be built by Mr. Joseph Castle, 
is to be constructed of Bath stone from the Coombe- 
down quarries. The entire cost of erection will be 
between 7,000/. and 8,0007. 

Sandy (Beds).—St. Swithin’s Church, Sandy, 
previous to its restoration by the architect, Mr. 
W. G. Habershon, of London, was one of the most 
dilapidated in the county. It has now been 
thoroughly renovated and enlarged. To its chancel, 
built in the Decorated period, 45 feet in length, 
has been added aisles, with two moulded arches on 
each side dividing the same from the chancel, and 
which spring from clustered columns with carved 
capitals, A new chancel arch has also been added. 
Carved oak stalls have been placed in the chancel. 
The chancel is paved with Minton’s encaustic 
tiles ; those in the nave and elsewhere being simply 
black and red, in diagonal pattern. The ancient 
sedilia and piscina have been scraped and left 
entire. The organ, which formerly stood in an 
unsightly gallery at the west end, blocking up the 
tower, but now removed, has been placed in the 
new north chancel aisle. The pulpit is executed 
in Caen stone: the prayer-desk is of oak, with 
Decorated tracery. The seating in the nave is of 
pitch pine, merely varnished, and similar in design 
to the old seating. The additional accommodation 
gained by the recent alterations is 268 sittings— 
the total being 642. New stained deal roofs have 
been added throughout, with the exception of the 
chancel, which has been boarded and panelled in- 
ternally. Old windows have been restored with 
their tracery, where possible, and new windows 
inserted elsewhere, with tracery. The east window 
being a four-light, it is hoped betore long stained 
glass will be inserted. A wooden south porch has 
also been added. The tower, which was in a very 
decayed state, and which during the repairs re- 
quired careful watching on the part of the clerk 
of the works (Mr. Jackson), forms an interesting 
feature. The total cost of the works will amount 
to upwards of 3,0007. Mr. Wing, of Bedford, was 
the contractor. The sub-contractors were Messrs. 
Sma!l & Freshwater, of Bedford, and Mr. Haines, 
of Girtford. 

Slaugham (Sussex).—The church here is to be 
completely repaired. The building has long been 
in a bad state of repair. The roof will be removed, 
and extensive alterations made both in the interior 
and exterior. The portion of the church known as 
“ De Covert Chapel,” in which is a carved sand- 
stone monument of that family, is to be thrown 
into the body of the church. The present pews 
will be taken away, and‘open seats substituted. 
Mr. Joseph Clarke is the architect, and the works 
will be carried out by Mr. Parker Ayers, the 
builder of the lunatic asylum at Hayward’s Heath, 
Offham church, the Cuckfield Union church, &c. 


Birkenhead.—St. Paul’s Presbyterian Church, 
Jackson-street, Birkenhead, has been opened. The 
style is Middle-pointed Gothic, and the edifice con- 
sists of nave and aisles of four bays, with engaged 
tower and spire at the north-west angle. The 
tower is divided nto three stages, and terminated 
with plain spire, surrounded with four plain pin- 
nacles, and four lucerne lights, the whole height 
amounting to 120 feet. Stourton stone has been 
used for the front and returns of the building, 
and the rest of it is built of red brick, with such 
stone dressings as were indispensable. Provision 
is made for constructing a gallery on the two sides 
and the end over the vestibule. High two-light 
windows, with lancet heads, light each side of the 
church, and in the recess behind the pulpit is a 
large marigold window, to be filled in with stained 
glass. The cost of the building, when finished, 
will be about 2,5007. The ground-floor will seat 
500 persons, and the galleries, when erected, some 
280 more. Mr. John Pooley is the sole contractor 
for the work, and Messrs. Hay are the architects. 

Manchester.—The foundation stone has been 
laid here of a new Greek church. The site is at 
Higher Broughton. The building will be of the 
Corinthian order externally. The front will have 
a portico of four columns in the centre, and two 
pilasters on each side: the sides will have a series 
of pilasters, with windows in the compartments 
between them. The doors and windows will have 
ornamental dressings. Internally, the building 
will be divided into nave and aisles. The aisles 
will have flat parallel ceilings, and the nave a cir- 
cular ceiling intersected by circular windows, to 
form a clerestory which will not be visible exter- 
nally. The clerestory walls will be supported on 
columns which, with the pilasters attached to the 
aisle walls and all the inside cornices, will be of 
the Ionic order. A screen, the panels of which 
will be filled with paintings, will extend across 
the whole width of the church to divide it from 
the sanctuary or chancel. The sittings for ladies 
will be 28 inches wide, and those for gentlemen 
will be 24 inches wide, instead of 20 inches. The 
ladies’ seats will have doors, and the remainder 
will be open. Each sitting will be divided from 
the adjoining by an ornamental elbow. The fol- 
lowing will be the inside dimensions of the church : 
length, 94 feet; width, 46 feet 9 inches; length 
of apse, 12 feet 6 inches; width, 20 feet 9 inches ; 
height of aisles, 21 feet ; height of nave, 32 feet. 
The church will be divided in length by pilasters 
on each side and columns in the nave into eight 
compartments or bays, each of which, both in the 
aisles and clerestory, will contain a window. All 
the front of the building and the principal por- 
tion of the sides will be faced with Hollington 
stone, and the remainder of the sides with white 
bricks and cement. The design was selected in 
a private competition, and is furnished by Messrs. 
Clegg and Kuowles, of Manchester, architects, 
under whose direction the works are to be carried 
out. The cost will be about 5,5007. The follow- 
ing contractors undertake the several works: J. 
Griffiths, excavating and brickwork; Ellis and 
Hinchliffe, masonry; Bowden and Co., joiners’ 
work; V. Kitchen, ironfounders’ work; R. Hey- 
worth, plumbing and glazing; G. and J. Kirkley, 
slating; W. Ward and Co., plastering and paint- 
ing. 

Spradford, — The foundation stone of St. 
Stephen’s Church, Bowling Old-lane, Bradford, 
was laid on Saturday, July 2nd, 1859, and the 
consecration of it has just taken place. It is the 
second of the ten new churches to be built within 
five years. The site was given by Mr. E. B. W. 
Balme. The style of architecture is Decorated. 
It consists of nave with aisles, and chancel of the 
form of a hexagonal apse. The tower forms the 
north-west corner of the northaisle. The follow- 
ing are the general dimensions :—Nave, 75 feet by 
50 feet 4 inches; aisles, 75 feet by 13 feet; 
chancel, 25 feet by 21 feet; vestry, 13 feet by 14 
feet; tower, 9 feet by 2 feet. The west end is 
lighted with a five-light window of considerable 
dimensions, without any geometric or interlacing 
tracery, the lights following the rake of the window 
arch, and foliated in their heads. The aisles have 
windows of three lights, foliated, and are in pairs, 
separated by buttresses. The windows at the ends 
of the aisles are of two lights, foiled, as is the 
case with the vestry window, which is at the east 
end of the south aisle. The windows of the chancel 


‘are longer than those in the nave, and placed 


higher in the wall. They are four in number. 
The tower is of three stories, and gabled on its four 
sides, and has its slated roof rising from the points 
of the gables. The slating is vari-coloured. The 
nave and chancel roofs form one continuous line of 
equal height. The interior of the church is divided 








by aisles into four bays on the north side and six 
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bays on the south side. The piers are circular, 
the soffits of the arches moulded. The nave re- 
ceives a large addition of light from the introduc- 
tion of dormer lights into its roof. These dormers 
are four in number on either side of the nave roof. 
They are of two lights, similar to those in the east 
and west ends of the nave. The roof of the apse 
naturally assumes a somewhat different form, and 
runs down the wall, resting upon stone brackets. 
The various contractors for the work were the 
following :—Masons, Messrs. Birkby & Holds- 
worth; joiner, Mr. Jas. Neill; plasterers, Messrs. 
Brayshaw & Muff; plumber, Mr. J. Scholefield; 
slater, Mr. John Hill. The architects were Messrs. 
Mallinson & Healey, of Bradford. There are (in- 
cluding 134 sittings for children) 611 sittings, of 
which 461 are free. The entire cost is something 
like 2,500/. 








Pooks Received. 


Report of a Committee of the Working Classes of | 


Edinburgh, on the present overcrowded and 
uncomfortable State of their Dwelling-houses : 
with an Introduction and Notes. By ALEx- 
ANDER MacruHerson, Secretary to the Com- 
mittee. London: Hamilton, Adams, & Co. 
1860. 


THE Edinburgh working men are taking into 
their own hands the question how to improve 
their homes,—a question which presses at least 
as heavily upon the working-class denizens of 
Edinburgh as upon those of London. As regards 
a remedy, however, the difficulty will probably 
not be so great in Edinburgh, where suburban 
ground may be readily got at what a Londoner 
would conceive to be an easy and convenient 
distance from the central parts of the town. 

Dissatisfaction with their want of healthful 
and convenient homes having induced the Edin- 
burgh workmen to hold a public meeting (on 
15th July, 1858) on the subject, that meeting 
appointed a committee to investigate and report 
on the whole question. This committee solicited 
Mr. Macpherson’s aid as secretary ; and the report 
under notice is the result. The view finally 
adopted, after much deliberation, was simply to 
recommend their constituents to offer themselves 
as tenants for a certain description and locality of 
property, which they conceived, or had discovered, 
was most suited to their wants and convenience, 
trusting that some Joint Stock Association will 
result to supply the expressed demand. Model 
dwellings for the working-classes do exist to a 
very limited extent in Edinburgh; but the re- 
porters are by no means satisfied with them even 
as a model, and it is stated by Mr. Macpherson 
in his Introduction, while alluding to the finan- 
cial failure of the model buildings in St. Pancras 
and Gray’s-inn-lane, that the Edinburgh schemes 
are too much like these in financial respects. 
Besides, the charitable element does not seem to 
be approved of in Edinburgh any more than in 
London, and the “ominous resemblance to a 
charity workhouse” in the interior of one at 
least of the Edinburgh model houses, called the 
“ Ashley-buildings,” has had a repellant influence, 
just as the like resemblance had at St. Pancras, 
we remember, on the workmen of London. 

The description of property conceived to be 
most eligible is given in detail in a sub-com- 
mittee’s report on the plans. It is based on the 
flat system, which appears to be deliberately 
chosen by the Edinburgh workmen, generally, as 
well as by their committee, in preference to the 
London or so-called self-contained system. On 
the subject of the plans, the sub-committee’s 
report says :— 

“The property should consist of tenements about 
52 feet by 38 feet, and may either be of three or four 
stories in height, according to circumstances. Each flat 
should consist of four houses, containing room and 
kitchen and two bed recesses, with a pantry, a water- 
closet, and sink with soil pipe; the height of the ceilings 
not less than 9 feet; the size of the kitchen, exclusive of 
the bed recess, 13 feet by 11 feet 3 inches, and of the room 
12 feet by 9 feet. The water-closets should be placed in 
the passage behind the outer door, with a borrowed light 
into the staircase. The staircase should be thoroughly 
ventilated, both by openings made from the front wa'ls 
through the joisting to the stair partitions, and by the 
roof: it should also be well lighted, by means of glazing, 
between the rafters, the whole part of the roof which 
covers the staircase. The passage and stair should be 
3} feet wide. : The whole property should be finished in a 
neat but plain and substantial manner. The walls of 
rubble, 22 or 24 inches thick : the partitions of brick from 
top to bottom. There should be gas laid on in every 
house, and brackets fixed both in the room and kitchen. 
It would be a saving to the property were the fire-grates 
also fixed. Lastly, in accordance with several sugges- 
tions which the committee have received, we recommend 


that Arnot’s valve should be built into every kitchen 
chimney.” 


The cost of the sixteen houses thus provided, is 





estimated at 1,3502., or about 847. 8s. each, and 
the rent to be received for each is put down at 
71. 10s.; giving a return of 7 per cent. after 
allowing for ground-rent, repairs, and taxes. 

The sleeping accommodation provided is mani- 
festly insufficient. 





A Course of Six Lectures on the various Forces 
of Matter, and their Relations to each other. 
By Micuart Farapay, D.C.L., F.R.S. Edited 
by Witr1aM Crooxss, F.C.S. With numerous 
illustrations. London and Glasgow: R. Griffin 
&Co. 1860. 


THE discourses and speculations of Dr. Faraday 
have been for many years a delight to young and 
old; and, although the present course was designed 
specially for the young, it will not the less be read 
with pleasure and profit by all who take any 
interest in science and philosophy. The chief 
purpose of these lectures was to point attention 
to, and to prove, by experimental illustration, the 
close connections which exist between the various 
forces of nature, or rather the protean aspects 
which force in the abstract seems toassume. Thus 
heat enables us to eliminate, or it assumes the 
forms of, light, electricity, magnetism, and chemical 
action; chemical action those of light, electricity, 
and heat ; all the forces of nature thus tending to 
form a mutually dependent series of systems. Into 
the theoretical causes of this corelation we do not 
mean here to enter, but we may refer to an article 
in the Builder of November 11th, 1854, by J. E. 
Dove, titled “ Electricity and its alleged Connec- 
tion with Disease: What is Electricity ?’’ in which 
some light of rather a peculiar description appears 
to be shed upon the subject of forces in general 
and their special connection with the molecular 
and other forms of matter in the organic economy 
of nature. We prefer, in the present instance, to 
offer our readers a passage from Dr. Faraday’s last 
lecture of the series before us,—namely, on “ Light- 
house Illumination: the Electric Light,” as an 
example of the style of the little book under 
notice :— 


“ By means of a magnet, and of motion, we can getthe 
same kind of electricity as I have here from the battery ; 
and, under the authority of the Trinity House, Professor 
Holmes has been occupied in introducing the magneto- 
electric light in the lighthouse at the South Foreland ; for 
the voltaic battery has been tried under every conceivable 
circumstance, and I take the liberty of saying it has 
hitherto proved a decided failure. Here, however, is an 
instrument wrought only by mechanical motion. The 
moment we give motion to this soft iron in front of the 
magnet, we geta spark. It is true in this apparatus it is 
very small, but it is sufficient tor you to judge of its cha- 
racter. It is the magneto-electric light ; and an instra- 
ment has been constructed as there shown, which repre- 
sents a number of magnets placed radially upon a wheel 
—three wheels of magnets and two sets of helices. When 
the machine, which is worked by a two-horse power en- 
gine, is properly set in motion, and the different currents 
are all brought together, and thrown by Professor 
Holmes up into the lantern, we have a light equal to the 
one we have been using this evening. For the last six 
months the South Foreland has been shining by means of 
this electric light— beyond all comparison better than its 
former light. It has shone into France, and has been 
seen there and taken notice of by the authorities, who 
work with beautiful acc rd with us in all these matters. 
Never for once during six months has it failed in doing 
its duty ;—never once, more than was expected by the 
inventor. It has shone forth with its own peculiar cha. 
racter, and this even with the old apparatus,—for as yet no 
attempt has been made to construct special reflectors or 
refractors for it, because it is not yet established. I will 
not tell you that the problem of employing the magneto- 
electric spark for lighthouse il'umination is quite solved 
yet, although I desire it should be established most ear- 
nestly (for I regard this magnetic spark as one of my own 
offspring). The thing is not yet decidedly accomplished, 
and what the considerations of expense and other matters 
may be, I cannot tell. I am only here to tell you, as a 
philosopher, how far the results have been carried ; but I 
do hope that the authorities will find it a proper thing to 
carry out in full. If it cannot be introduced at all the 
lighthouses, if it can only be used at one, why really it 
will be an honour to the nation which can originate such 
an improvement as this,—one which must of necessity 
be followed by other nations.”’ 





Barclay’s Designs for Marking Silver-plate. 

London: 22, Gerrard-street, Soho, 

WE have here a series of designs of a new kind, 
together with a few prefatory remarks, the whole 
written, designed, engraved, and published, by 
Mr. George Barclay, the well-known heraldic art 
designer and engraver. In pursuance of this new 
idea of Mr. Barclay’s, it is contemplated to omit 
totally the system of producing effect by shading, 
composed of innumerable fine and close lines, and 
to substitute, instead, expression in outline by a 
bold and vigorous drawing :— 

‘“‘Immediately preceding our rapid acquisition of 
wealth, which led to the still increasing use of silver arti- 
cles,’’ remarks the author, ‘* the style which had last risen 
in the history of art exercised a material and most unhappy 
influence over, and is still perpetuated upon, most silver 
articles. Some really glorious productions of the present 
day, and the facilities to an extended variety of form 
which electro-silvering contributes, promise an emancipa- 
tion of the manufacture from the narrowing influence and 
hitherto slavish adherence to French ornament.” 





And the fifty-one designs for spoon and other 
handles now given are intended to show how end- 
less is the variety and how graceful are the out- 
lines which may be traced in this way, even on so 
homely and restricted a heraldic “ field.” 








Miscellanen. 


BennamMs’ Barrack AND Hosprtat Cooxme 
Stove. — Reference having been made to this 
apparatus in the House of Commons and the daily 
papers, our readers may like to have some parti- 
culars of it :—The apparatus consists of an oven, 
built of brick or stone, and heated by a fire, the 
flame from which passes into the oven and out at 
a flue. There is also a flue round the outside of 
the oven, in which a number of boilers or sauce- 
pans are fixed for cooking meat, soup, vegetables, 
&c. The same furnace heats the oven and the 
boilers. Above this furnace there is a hot-water 
boiler, which also supplies steam for steaming 
potatoes, puddings, &c. &c., which are placed on 
trays or in perforated boxes in the steam-chest, 
By this arrangement all the processes of roasting, 
baking, boiling, and steaming, may be carried on 
simultaneously, and it is said with a very remark- 
able economy of fuel; or bread may be baked in 
large quantities if required. It is intended espe. 
cially for the use of the army, and has already 
been adopted by the War Department for the 
barracks at Woolwich, Edinburgh, and Gibraltar. 
It appears, however, to be suited for workhouses, 
and other large establishments. The evidence in 
its favour in the shape of official reports is certainly 
very strong. 


THe Sanitary Works oF WALLASEY.—Sir : 
In the very able report on “Sanitary Progress,” 
at p. 275, I perceive my name is mentioned as 
having devised and executed the sanitary works 
of this district. I beg to say that I cannot lay 
claim to so much honour, as the drainage scheme 
executed under my supervision here was a pre- 
miated design of Mr. Charles MacPherson’s, the 
then surveyor to the Wallasey Board, and the 
present borough engineer of Edinburgh. I there- 
fore deem it due to that gentleman to beg your 
insertion of this letter.—James T. LEA. 


THe Exits at St. Martin’s Hatrt.—Sir: A 
recent letter to you on the subject of the exits 
from Exeter Hall, in case of fire, or commotion, 
reminds me of the same sad deficiency at St. 
Martin’s Hall. On an oratorio night this is most 
disagreeably felt, and should there happen a 
panic some evening, I fear serious accidents and 
loss of life would occur. Perhaps you may be able 
to bring this subject before the proper parties, 
and thus prevent so direful a calamity.—J. E. 


Ovr REVIEW OF THE ACADEMY EXHIBITION.— 
In connection with our review, last week, of the 
architectural drawings exhibited at the Royal 
Academy, we are asked to mention that the archi- 
tect for (No. 634) East Tytherley Parsonage, 
Hants (erected at the expense of Sir F. H. Golds- 
mid, Bart), was Mr. Charles Smith, of Reading. 


Some Free Exursirions.—The Bridgewater 
Gallery of Pictures and Sculpture at Bridgewater 
House, Cleveland-square, St. James’s-street, by 
the kindness of the Earl of Ellesmere, is open to 
the public by free tickets which admit parties of 
four persons, These cards may be had gratis of 
Mr. Smith, 137, New Bond-street. Sir John 
Soane’s Museum, Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, may be 
viewed every Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday, by 
tickets previously obtained by written application 
to the curator at the Museum.——The paintings 
at Dulwich may be seen without the trouble of 
obtaining tickets as formerly.——The Exhibition 
of New Inventions at the Society of Arts is open 
every day, and on Wednesday evenings from seven 
till ten——The Elizabethan Mansion, Knowle- 
park, closely adjoining the town of Seven Oaks, is 
shown to visitors for a small consideration each 
person every day. The house contains a collec- 
tion of art treasures and curiosities. 


Sr. Leonarp’s, BrIpGENorTH.—Sir : As one of 
the committee for the restoration of the parish 
church of St. Leonard’s, Bridgenorth, permit me 
to correct your report of the proceedings at our 
last meeting. The question was simply whether 
or no a London architect should be employed in 
preference to Mr. Griffiths, the local architect. 
Mr. Scott was not proposed at all; and of the 
three London architects who were—W. Slater, 
C. Ainslie, and B. Ferrey,—the first-named gentle- 
man was elected, and has since completed his 
survey of the church, the restoration of which 
will be commenced at once. 

Witi1am Prrton, Curate. 
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THE DRINKING-FounTAIN Movement. — A 
drinking-fountain is in course of erection in the 
Zoological Gardens, Regent’s-park, from a design 
representing @ water-lily surrounded by foliage, 
executed in white marble, by Mr. John Bell, 
sculptor. Preparations are also being made to place 
in the gardens now forming the centre of Batter- 
sea-park two fountains, sculptured from a classical 
design by an eminent artist.——The drinking-foun- 
tain which iserected at the Royal Exchange, is in the 
form of a young girl, emblematical of Temperance, 
pouring the refreshing beverage from the water- 
bottle into a cup placed for the use of drinkers. 
This work is the gift of Mr. Samuel Gurney. 
A fountain has been opened in the centre of 
Wandsworth. The design, which is the work of 
a gentleman in the parish, consists of a column, 
surmounted by a globe-shaped lamp, the gift of a 
lady, with suitable cups, and a trough for cattle. 
——A drinking-fountain has been erected at 
Great Horton. A fountain has been inserted in 
the wall of St. Andrew’s Church-yard, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, adjoining the Gallowgate Baths and 
Washhouses. A fountain in marble has just 
been erected in the western portion of the Stirling 
Cemetery Grounds. The design was executed by 
Messrs. Barclay & Reid, of Stirling. 

SrrixEs.—At Malvérn, the larger number of 
the building-trades’ workmen, about 100, have 
struck for a ten-hours’ day’s work and short 
Saturdays, The joiners and carpenters at 
Bury have struck for an advance of wages from 
11. 6s. to 17. 8s. a week. A ten-hours’ move- 
ment is being agitated at Middlesborough among 
the bricklayers, joiners, and others, and a strike 
is threatened. At Leeds, some bricklayers’ 
labourers struck for an advance of 1s. a day; but 
the advance has been agreed to. At Glasgow, 
the Council of Trades’ Delegates have passed a 
resolution to the effect that from the conflicting 
statements made by the different parties in the 
painters’ strike, they are not in a position to give 
any other advice than that the matter can be 
easily settled by mutual arbitrators ; and, until the 
masters agree to arbitrate they will consider the 
operatives in the right, and entitled to the sup- 
port of all the associated trades of Glasgow. 

MonvmeEntat.—For the Andrews’ Memorial at 
Southampton three designs were submitted by 
Mr. Brannon, one by Mr. Pedley, one by Mr. 
Guillaume, jun. (representing a statue upon a pe- 
destal), and one by Mr. C. Turner, and also a wax 
model by Mr. Bryer. Mr. Brannon’s designs each ex- 
hibited a statue standing upon ornamented Gothic 
and Romanesque compositions, with iron railings, 
&c. Mr. Pedley’s design consisted of a statue 
standing upon a square pedestal, upon the sides of 
which are figures illustrating the leading incidents 























THE Forrren-Orricr.—In answer to a ques- 
tion put by Sir John Shelley, Mr. Cowper, the 
Chief Commissioner of Works, stated last week, in 
the Commons, that some temporary accommoda- 
tion must be found for the Foreign-office, while 
the present building was being pulled down, and 
the new offices erected. A plan had been under 
consideration by which the house of the clerk of 
the parliament would be used for that purpose. 
Before spending any money on the new building, 
a plan would be submitted to the House for its 
consideration as promised. 

THe EXTERNAL STONEWORK OF THE HOovsES 
OF PaRLIAMENT.—Sir F. Kelly asked the Chief 
Commissioner of Works whether he had received 
the report of Sir Roderick Murchison and Pro- 
fessor Faraday on the processes for preserving 
the external stonework of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and whether he had any objection to lay 
the same before the House, together with copies 
of the instructions or minutes of reference to 
those gentlemen? Mr. Cowper said he had re- 
ceived the reports alluded to; but inasmuch as 
they were given more for his own private guidance 
than for any public use, he did not feel justified 
in producing them. But at the same time he was 
ready to take upon himself the responsibility of 
any course which he might take in consequence of 
these documents. 

STAINED GLAss AT St. GILEs’s, CAMBERWELL.— 
The committee report to the subscribers and pa- 
rishioners generally the progress made with the 
chancel windows, four of which have already been 
fixed by the artists, Messrs. Lavers & Parraud. 
The committee hope that the parishioners will 
enable them by their contributions to complete 
the whole of the six windows at once, under de- 
signs by the same artists. The following are the 
windows already fixed. Eastern window, north 
side :—‘ St. Peter entering the House of Corne- 
lius;” “St. Peter healing the Cripple at the 
Beautiful Gate of the Temple ;” “St. Andrew fol- 
lowing our Lord;” “St. Andrew’s Martyrdom.” 
Eastern window, south side:—‘‘St. James the 
Great called at the Sea of Gallilee;” “St. James 
the Great’s Martyrdom ;” “St. John leaning on 
the Lord’s Breast at Supper ;” “St. John at the 
Foot of the Cross.”” Centre window, north side :— 
“St. Philip bringing Nathaniel to our Lord ;” 
“St. Philip’s Secret Prayer, ‘ Lord, show us the 
Father ;” “St. Bartholomew’s Secret Prayer 
under the Fig-tree;” “St. Bartholomew coming 
to our Lord.” Centre window, south side :— 
“St. Thomas expressing his Unbelief;” “ St. 
Thomas confessing his Faith ;” “St. Matthew 
called from the Receipt of Custom;” “St. 





Matthew’s Feast in his House.” 
BIRMINGHAM ARCHITEC?URAL SocrETy.—The 


of Mr. Andrews’s life. Mr. Turner’s represented | aunual general meeting of this society was held 


a statue standing on a plain pedestal. The com- 
mittee selected two designs, that of Mr. Pedley, 
and one of Mr. Brannon’s, and referred them to a 
sub-committee to report upon, and to bring up 
specifications and estimates, 

THE Proposep Pusiic Orrices FOR LiveErR- 
POOL.—A report by the special committee on the 


last week, when the report of the council was 
read, and the officers elected for the ensuing year. 


| Mr. J. G. Bland was elected president, Mr. W. 


Harris vice-president, and Professor Chamberlain 
honorary secretary. Mr. Empson exhibited two 


| views of the Exchange at Monte Video. Mr. J. H. 
| Chamberlain exhibited drawings for the alterations 


plans for new public offices in Dale-street was read|at Umberslade Hall, and specimens of wood 


at the last meeting of the town council. The 
report recommended,—“ 1st. That the area of 


|carving by Mr. Barfield. 
| bited the prize plan for the Stroud Church com- 


Mr. J. G. Bland exhi- 


land to be occupied by the offices should not | petition. 


exceed the quantity which would have been avail- 


CAMBRIDGE ARCHITECTURAL CoNGRESS.— 


able for that purpose had the proposed arrange- | During Whitsun week, it is proposed to hold in 


ments for the erection of a new post-office been 
carried out, This quantity would have been about 
4,750 square yards, upon which, in the opinion of 


|ford Hope, Esq. 


Cambridge a congress of various architectural 
societies, under the presidency of A. J. B. Beres- 
Professor Willis will attend, 


your committee, a building may be erected afford- | and give a lecture on “The Architectural History 
ing all the required accommodation for municipal | of the University,” on Monday, the 28th inst. 
purposes, including a council-chamber. 2nd. That |On Tuesday, an expedition will be formed to 


Bi 
: 
¥ 


the cost of the building, exclusive of land, should 
not exceed 60,000/., a sum which your committee 
believe would be fully adequate for the erection 
of a suitable character. Should the council approve 
of these views, your committee will direct plans 
and estimates to be prepared in accordance there- 
with for the consideration of the council.” A 
motion was put that the proceedings be confirmed, 
but an amendment, postponing the consideration 
of the report till the next monthly meeting of the 
council, after a good deal of discussion, was carried 
by a majority of 25 to 19. 

EXHIBITION BUILDING FoR MonTREAL.—The 
Montreal council has resolved that power.be asked 
from the Legislature to contribute an amount, not 
to exceed 5,000/., towards securing to Montreal a 
permanent site and building for exhibitions of the 
industrial products, and for a museum and gallery 
of the fine and industrial arts, and for that pur- 
pose to issue bonds redeemable in six years, and 

aring interest at 6 per cent. It is proposed to 
have the building completed before the visit of 
the Prince of Wales. 





Ely ; and on Wednesday, Mr. Hope will give a 
lecture on “The English Cathedral of the Nine- 
teenth Century.” On Thursday, an expedition 
will be made to Bury St. Edmund’s, 

Voting aT THE INstituTE, — Sir: Some 
changes being proposed to be inaugurated: at the 


Institute, I think the mode of election urgently | 


requires revision. The greatest difficulty is found 
in getting people to vote; so that it may happen 
that one adverse vote, counting four, may over- 
ride the assent of the entire meeting. Such a 
surprise could in some measure be obviated by 
taking the numbers again. For my own part, I 
would rather have open voting, than that the 
Institute should be made the instrument of private 
malice.—NEMO. 

Pusiic CARRIAGE-WAY ACROSS HYDE-PARK.— 
A petition from many of the residents north and 
south of Hyde-park has been presented to Parlia- 
ment, praying for some more direct communica- 
tion than they yet have had between these districts. 
Lord Ebury supported the prayer of the petition, 
and also Lord Llanover and Lord Powis. 


WatEeRWorRKS.— The total cost of the Penrith 
Waterworks extension is estimated at 1,7587.—— 
At Kirkaldy, a scheme is being agitated for ob- 
taining an abundant supply of water to the town 
and district from Lochgelly Loch. Mr. John 
Sang, C.E., calculates that the loch will afford 
storage-room for 28,000,000 of cubic feet, and 
afford a supply of 625 gallons per minute. The 
pipe-track will be five miles in length. The cost 
of the whole undertaking he estimates at from 
13,0007. to 14,0007. The burgh trustees have 
remitted the matter to a committee. 


Tue Potytecunic Instirution.— A public 
meeting was held on Monday last, in the Lecture- 
hall of this Institution, Regent-street, under the 
re-organized management of the Institution, to 
lay before the shareholders and the public the 
steps that had been taken towards its re-open- 
ing, as well as to commend it to the public for 
that amount of support necessary to the accom- 
plishment of such intention. The Earl of Shaftes- 
bury occupied the chair. The formation of the 
present company virtually commenced in August 
last, and at a subsequent meeting it was re- 
solved that a company be formed, with a capital 
of 20,0002., in 2,000 shares of 10/7. each. Ata 
general meeting of shareholders the directors 
were authorized to purchase the building for a 
sum not exceeding 4,000/., and accordingly agreed 
to pay to the official managers appointed by the 
Court of Chancery to wind up the affairs of the 
late Institution the sum of 4,000/. for the leases, 
furniture, and apparatus. It is estimated that 
a further sum of 4,000/. will be required for re- 
pairs, thus making a total expenditure of 
8,000/. Up to the time of meeting 900 shares 
had been subscribed. The committee, however, 
have only called up 7/. per share, rendering a 
sum of 6,300/. available from shareholders. They 
have received 6002. in donations, and have power 
to raise a guaranteed loan for 650/., making a 
total sum of 7,550/., which leaves a deficiency 
of 4507. on the price of purchase and estimated 
repairs. It is greatly to be desired that the 
few additional shareholders required should be 
forthcoming. So valuable a place of instructive 
amusement should not be lost. 


Tue SrwaGe Question.—A Wellington cor- 
respondent, Mr. B. Shaw, builder, sends us a plan 
and sections of an apparatus (for which he is 
taking out a patent) for filtering the sewage of 
London (or other towns), and which, he says, if 
carried out, will produce a vast amount of valuable 
manure, and effect the purification of the river 
Thames. After describing the diagrams, which 
relate mainly to subsiding apparatus, he says,— 
“ By the above arrangement, the whole body of 
mud and water would be reduced to a stagnant 
pool, allowing the solid particles to subside or 
settle in the pans, while the filtered water would 
pass off in a thin sheet, freed from its impurities, 
The whole apparatus will be so arranged as not to 
be an obstruction during heavy rain or thunder- 
storms. The method which I propose for working 
the apparatus is by mechanical means entirely, 
viz., an engine traversing the whole space occu- 
pied, at an elevation sufficient to empty the pans 
into railway waggons, to be conveyed to the most 
eligible place, where I leave it to agricultural 
chemists.” In explaining a diagram representing 
a stench-trap, he says,—“ It is for places where 
| the drain is on a level with the floor in which the 
trap is fixed, such as cellars (or in a channel pass- 
|ing through a number of partition walls), in 
| which case each occupier would be obliged to 
collect his own portion of rubbish, and could 
/not force it on his neighbour.” One trap “ has 
'a handle to lift it out by, when full of mud, to be 
cleansed, filled with clean water, and put in its 
place again.” 

INSTITUTION OF CivIL ENGINEERS.—The annual 
conversazione given by the president of the Insti- 
tution of Civil Engineers, will this year take place 
on Tuesday, the 5th of June, instead of the 29th 
inst., as at one time intended. Mr. G. P. Bidder 
occupies the office of president. 

Harpenine Saws AND STEEL Prates.— Mr. 
Seth Ward, Pimlico, proposes to place two metallic 
discs, or plates, furnished with ribs, or other pro- 
jections, sharpened to: a feather edge, on two iron 
pins, so that when the faces of the ribs or projec- 
tions are brought together by means of a screw 
and nut they will retain in its proper position, and 
straighten, any saw or other plate of steel which 
has been heated and placed between them, and 
prevent the same from warping or bending when 
the whole apparatus is immersed in the hardening 
liquid, which, however, is not prevented from 
having free access to every part of the saw or 











steel, 
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Toe MertaHyrk WaTERWORKS.—A report upon 
the state of progress of these works has just been 
made to the Local Board of Health. By this 
scheme it is intended to take the waters of Taff 
Vachen, at Pont Sticcill, and 1,050 feet above sea- 
level, by a main pipe, down the valley, nearly six 
miles; the diameter of the main pipe being 14 
inches. At Penbryn the pipe terminates in a 
succession of filter beds, and a pure water-tank for 
the immediate supply of the district. In respect 
to the most important contract, the report says :— 
“The land for the large reservoir has been en- 
closed, and the new road is nearly ready. The 
puddle trench is in progress: huts are prepared 
for fifty navigators, and about ninety-six are now 
at work. ... . It was, in the first place, necessary 
that the foundations of the embankment should 
be very completely examined, and the ground 
proved, by the sinking of trial shafts through the 
clay, silt, and gravel, down to the solid rock. 
Some difficulty was experienced in finding a com- 
petent contractor to sink these shafts; and, as it 
was necessary to provide against water, it was 
found economical to purchase a small pumping- 
engine, which has been transferred to the con- 
tractor. The results of the trials were very 
favourable, so that we are assured that the em- 
bankment or dam will be firm and substantial.” 
The report speaks of November for the completion 
of the whole of the works. 

SINGULAR DgsTRUCTION OF A RatLway BRipGe. 
The bridge of the Newcastle and Carlisle Railway 
across the Tyne at Scotswood has been destroyed 
by fire. The Board of Trade had sent Colonel 
Yolland down to inspect it. A number of engines 
were run backwardand forward onthe bridge, some- 
times keeping one standing on it for nearly an 
hour ata time. It is supposed that the hot ashes 
from the engine fires had got in between the 
crevices of the wood planking, where it had 
smouldered for some time and then ignited. A 
meeting of the Newcastle Town-council was con- 
vened for the day of the fire, for the special pur- 
pose of adopting measures to oppose the amalga- 
mation of the Newcastle and Carlisle with the 
North-Eastern Railway unless this identical struc- 
ture was removed, as it was a great hinderance to 
navigation and river improvement. But while 
they were assembled a telegraphic message arrived 
that the Bill was thrown out in committee, and 
they had not been long dispersed when intelli- 
gence arrived in the town that the bridge itself 
was in a blaze. 

ScuLPTURE.—There may now be seen in the 
studio of Mr. Goodwillie, sculptor, South-street, 
says the Higin Courant, a group of very strange- 
looking figures, representing monks, knights, 
templars, and Augustine canons, all cut out of 
our Morayshire sandstone. The figures are to be 
placed over the windows of Cullen House, one of 
the residences of Lord Seafield, who in this, as in 
many other respects, is an encourager of the fine 
arts. 

Correr Drposir in Lower Canapa. — The 
richest and most extraordinary copper mine in the 
world, it is said, is now opening at Acton. The 
great Burra Burra of Australia is said to sink into 
insignificance, and the richest mines of Europe to 
be pigmies, beside this mineral giant. Here pre- 
sents itself a great bed of ore, says the Montreal 
Commercial Advertiser, so vast, so pure, and so 
wonderful, that it is almost as much past belief as 
it is beyond all previous experience. Where the 
deposit has been opened up there is exhibited a 
mass of ore from 30 to 40 per cent. pure, 60 feet 
long, by 30 feet wide, and of an unknown depth. 
A single blast put into the mass threw out 7 tons 
of ore, worth 1,050 dollars. The expenditure of 
‘3002. has already sent to market at Boston 90 tons 
of ore, which realized 150 dollars per ton, or 
3,125/. 

“Tae Cuar tTHat Rowt’p tHE PrateEs.”— 
Standing the other day at that part of the Poly- 
technic where Messrs, Lockwood’s large model of 
the iron troopship is placed, we felt ourselves 
pulled gently by the arm, and, on looking round, 
perceived a little sandy-whiskered man in an 
attitude of inquiry :—“ Aw say, maister,” said 
he, with an unmistakeable burr, “ will you read 

us this card?” We read the card, which de- 
scribed the proportions, builders’ name, &c., of 
the vessel aforesaid. “Is there owt about the 
chap that rowl’d the plates?” inquired he 
anxiously. “No,” responded we; rather smilingly. 
“ Why, aw’s the chap that rowl’d the plates, and 
they hannut put my name o’ the card. If aw ony 
could write mesel aw’d put it doon.” Exit the 
Northumbrian in disgust. Well, thought we, 
here at least is something which needs correcting. 
We commend it to the notice of the Polytechnic 
committee.— Stockton Gazette. 


How WE DISFIGURE.—Sir: Since I have be- 
come a reader of your interesting and philanthropic 
journal, and an observer of the beautiful illustra- 
tions you give every week, I have taken notice of 
the buildings of London and elsewhere, both an- 
cient and modern, public and private, and have 
even passed an opinion to myself as to the 
effect, convenience, or propriety of decoration of 
any building which came under my observation. I 


what to me appeared to be a noble staircase at St. 
Martin’s Hall: large advertisements advising the 
people to reform their tailors’ bills, and informing 
the public that footmen’s liveries could be pur- 
chased for 37. 3s. Now, sir, it seems to me very 
inconsistent of the proprietors of this hall, after 
going to a great expense to decorate the staircase 
with coloured medallion portraits of the greatest 
musical composers the world has produced, to 
hang a parcel of signboards in close proximity to 
these portraits, thus marring the art of the archi- 
tect and the painter. Such proceedings must 
confirm foreigners in the opinion that we are a 
nation of shopkeepers.—A WorkING MAN. 
PoutTinG ON THE ScrEw.—The Chicago Press 
and Tribune describes the raising, by means of 
screws, of a solid front of first-class business 
blocks, 320 feet in length. The block comprises 
thirteen first-class stores, and a large double- 
marble structure—the Marine Bank buildings— 
all presenting an unbroken front, and filled with 
occupants! The block had been raised 4 feet 
8 inches in five days, and the masons were busy 
putting in permanent supports. The entire weight 
raised was about 35,000 tons, and so carefully had 
this been done that not a pane of glass was broken, 
and the internal order of the block had remained 
undisturbed. 6,000 screws and about 600 men 
had been employed in the process. The paper 
adds that the work as it then stood was worth a 
walk of miles to see, and had been the marvel and 
wonder of the inhabitants since it had commenced. 
This is the way to raise architecture out of the 
dirt. 

How To STRENGTHEN THE ENGLISHMAN. — 
The Rev. Baptist Noel has lately published a 
letter to the noblemen and gentlemen who en- 
couraged the late prize-fight. After urging the 
evils likely to result from the encouragement of 
the prize-ring, the writer continues :—‘‘ You say 
that you wish to make the people’ manly, when 
they work all day in ill-ventilated workshops 
until they are exhausted, and then poison them- 
selves with drink? If you wish them to be 
manly, improve the ventilation of their workshops 
and cottages, raise their wages by encouraging 
emigration, teach them self-respect by a good 
education ; then, with good food, temperance, and 
a sense of duty, you may make them the bravest 
and manliest nation in the world.” 








TENDERS 


Mr. E. Woodthorpe, architect :— 





MYOIS occccsccsecs Coccecrcenes £4,530 0 0 
TAIGAS, TCOTHENS: 2.0 00.010. 0:0:0000:08 4,419 0 0 
Jeffery erry ree rere Tee 4,390 0 0 
og eee 4,249 0 0 
PANO SCR. 6 0005 00 seen ceseee 4,11) 0 0 
MNRINE 0515555, 0i50s boa basis'ss00 os 4,036 0 0 
TORMGr G. SONS. . 000000850088 3,989 0 0 
J Ss oer eee 3,881 0 0 
Brown & Robinson........... » 8,838 0 0 





For erecting new warehouses, at Nos. 23, 24, and 25, 
London-wall. Mr. E. Woodthorpe, architect :— 






Myers ...0.000000 ccccccescccce 4,359 0 0 
Lucas, Brothers . ccooe 4,222 0 0 
SOMTY. acvveesce cosees | Saee O © 
Pe BONN 000s ose ndc0ssee 4,150 0 0 
Ashby & Son......... scvenoose Gee 10 0 
TIPO: ov his .5 00's 60:0 Se 3,893 0 0 
Turner & Sons.........2. seoee 8,819 0 0 
Brown & Robinson............ 3,775 0 0 
eee hese acme coos, See 2.9 





For Mr. Norman’s new house and ‘premises, in the 
Drapery, Northampton. Mr. E.F. Law, architect, North- 
ampton:— 


Young, Lincoln .............. 3,868 0 0 
James Watkin, Northampton.. 3,798 0 0 
Dunkley, Blisworth ..... Scoce Spee as: <28 
Cosford, Northampton ........ 3,790 0 0 
Clifton, Leicester. .....ccscecce 3,735 0 0 
Pooley, Liverpool .......... ee 8,490 0 0 
John Watkin, Northampto 

SRDRINOD Sicicksdicsacxcecce “SOOO Se ® 





For malthouses, at Lincoln, for Mr. R. G. Hunt. Mr. 
Charles Baily, architect, Newark. Quantities supplied by 
Mr. Charles Poland :— 


Ashton, Retford .......+. osccsdt Sere OS © 
Fretwell & Henderson, Newark 2,350 0 0 
Ward, Lincoln (accepted)...... 2,298 0 0 





For erecting two houses, in the Englefield-road, Isling- 
ton. Mr. F. G. Widdows, architect :— 


Wood ...<.%< 






ooo 
oco 





was surprised to see, the other day, disfiguring | 


For erecting new warehouses, at No. 22, London-wall. | 























For the drainage of the ground, as also for the erection 
of chapels, lodge, tool-house, and boundary-wall, for the 
Battersea Burial Board :— 

| ‘ Barrel 
Drainage. Drain. | Total. 
| #8. d.| #8. d.| 2. 8. d, 
Hare ...cccccccscee| 8283 6 0} 87 1 6/1910 7 & 
ANStEBE,.. coe cceeee 72410 8/| 9610 6/| 820 1 9 
POU: - sive e'eees-cees 644 18 8/118 11 4) 76310 9 
Neal cccecccccccece | C9 18 0 | 83 6 GC} 769 4 € 
Morris ...cecsseeee| 650 0 0] 100 O 0} 750 0 0 
| Harvey ............ | 62010 0 | 85 0 0O/| 70510 0 
| King & How ......| 566 0 0 | 129 0 0 | 695 0 9 
Harland & Bleusfield! 584 0 0; 9610 4/| 68010 4 
| Sharrow ..........| 548 0 0/| 119 0 0 | 657 9 9 
| Lacey.....seeee.--. | 569 0 0} 8416 0 | 653 16 9 
| Blackmore ........| 560 18 0 | 8715 0 | 648 13 9 
| Adamson & Sons .. | 573 0 0) 41 O 0} 614 0 9 
| Hayward .......... ee eoee 603 5 7 
aE are. sre'sis parses eee eee 530 0 0 
Chapels, Lodge, Tool-house, and Boundary-fence :— 
Hemming ......ccccccsccccece 359 0 0 
TIGEVOY ccccccsccccocsscccesoe 2,202 10° 0 
MMMM naacicvcesecetesbsiwseccs. ae © © 
M‘Lennan & Bird ............ 2,070 0 0 
BOVE. viericccvdevsesscccave Boe oe 0 
Adamson & Sons........ éocces “S000 0 0 





For alterations and additions to Breadsale Priory, near 
Derby, for Mr. Francis Morley. Mr. Robert Scrivener, 
architect, Hanley. Quantities supplied :— 





Bricklayer | Carpenter | Plumber 
and Mason. and Joiner. andGlazier. 


2. 8. 4d.) & 8. d.| & 8. a. 
pipes | 226 6 O 





Crump .eoececece 
Morley ..... 
CleweS ....0. 
Thompson (accd.) 
Cooper ...... 


seme au 1,150 0 0 


1,350 0 0 a eee 
1,342 0 0] 948 0 0| 210 0 0 
1,518 16 0/ 1,071 19 0| 178.13 6 


eeee 








For Painting, Plastering, and Decorating :— 
Messrs. Ward & Co. (accepted) ..€325 0 0 





For pair of houses, to be erected for Mr. Richard 
Howard, in the Calverley-road, Tunbridge Wells. Mr. 
Henry H. Crouk, architect. Quantities supplied :— 


Barrett ...cccccccccccerccccce £1,975 0 0 


WIKKED ccccccccccccrsccsccess eae 0 0 
PANIC, 65 bs dsekwccesnewseeecece Linge 0 0 
INORUOE cescceccsccresricecces Ujppeu 1s O 





For erecting a dwelling-house, at Upper Norwood. 
Mr. B. A. C. Herring, architect :— 


One House— 





Turner & Son ..cceeseceeeeee+ 61,445 0 0 
Marsland & Son ......-seecee4 1,380 0 0 
Brown & Robinson............ 1,355 0 0 
Coleman....cccccccccsccseccee 1,349 0 0 
Two Houses built at same time— 
Turner & Sons ....sececseeee 2819 0 O 
Marsland & Son ....+...+e-2++. 2,710 0 0 
Coleman........++- igbsascxces eee 10: 8 
Brown & Robinson ..... ears 2,670 0 0 
For St. John’s Catholic Schools, Birmingham. Mr. E. 
Welby Pugin, architect :— 
Hardwick & Sons ........+.+.€1,598 10 0 
Branson & Gwyther ........-. 1,575 0 0 
GBECOYNO jccccsccccesvesscess aero 0 © 
WHBOD sisccsiecccccevecsccsess 080) 10 O 
BHIER Sis scriccweccrsecctusecess Us60) 20 10 





For additions and repairs to two villas, at Leigham 
Court Avenue, Streatham. Mr. R. Drew, Architect. 
Quantities not supplied :— 


Warburton ...cccccccccscce ++ 01,280 0 0 
G. Todd, jun. .....ccccceeceee 1,218 0 0 
Downs.......-+. Pe Oe oo 1,160 0 0 





For constructing two pairs of small villas, at Totten- 
ham, for Mr. Thomas Keasley. Mr. T. H. Bawley, archi- 


tect :— 
Rivett, Stratford.............. £1,163 0 0 
Umphery, Tottenham ........ 1,136 0 0 
Bank, Tottenham ............ 1,062 0 0 
Gosden, Tottenham ......... . 1,039 0 0 
Chapman, Tottenham ........ 1,035 10 0 
Cushing, Tottenham .......... 938 0 0 





For the new congregational chapel, schools, enclosure- 
‘walls, &c., Littlehampton, Sussex. Mr. James G. Sta- 
pelton, jun., architect :— 


FOO EE ee eee vooer L1,110 0 0 
PHEW: 60sé:crcesetectrasesvas Sele © 
MIB. 000: 00086000006 sasvsce eae © Oe 
Bushby ...... Sesess viees isons nae 
Cannon (too late) ........ waste 850 0 0 





For house, at Tooting. Mr. James G. Stapelton, jun-, 
architect :— 


Sutton.........0. peetesceouccqteee Te 
MRCHBPOES 6 66:5. c0cbyseedsewucews g20 0 0 
MEIN: siecececccasounnscectas 879 0 0 
M‘Lennan & Bird ...........- 876 0 0 
OED sncaies sess cusencese 864 0 0 
Newman & Mann .........--- 858 0 OU 
ee ee iecny Hees 
UNE Buia. asians ssou we peareunes 760 0 0 
BIGGER Sicseetccecsvsceeseess aero © 
FASPGING os 6.66 cccecnsccors ear eae ee 
GREG i Nass cciccavecseanessene” MOTO ESO 





For repairing two houses, Nos. 115 and 117, Pentonville- 
road, including taking down and rebuilding part of bac 
front of one house. Mr. J. B. Watson, architect :— 
svesees eum. © 0! 


Morley ...... pecw eee gece 

os ills tet wile aha g8 14 0 
Blanch ....cceses cossecceccccs 4 : : 
Wright .......cceeeceeecececees ie ot 


Helm... .ccccccccccccccccecccsce 











